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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INc. 


; SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


-:- THE SHERATON HOTEL =-:- 
505 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
December 27, 28, 29, 1951 


PROGRAM 
Wednesday, December 26 Panel: (Pro) R. Berton Coffin (Boulder, Colo.) 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Registration. ........ The Sheraton Hotel (Con) Arthur Gerry, (New York City) 
BINNS ncccccsecicscs The Sheraton Hotel (b) “To Vocalize or Not to Vocalize 


8:00 P.M.—Informal Reception ....The Sheraton Hotel 


Thursday, December 27 


8:30-5:00—Registration ................ The Sheraton Hotel 
The Sheraton Hotel 
9:00 A.M.—General Meeting ................ Grand Ballroom 


President Homer G. Mowe, presiding 
Address of Weleome—Dr. Rudolph Ganz 
President Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Ill. 
9:30 A.M.—Forum—“Early Stages of Vocal Training” 
Grand Ballroom 
Chairman, Bernard Taylor (New York City ) 
(a) “Present Condition of Vocal Affairs in Our 
High Schools”—Helen Steen Huls (St. Cloud, 
Minn. ) 
(b) “Group Training”—Alfred Spouse (Rochester, 


N. Y. 

(c) “Individual Training’—Mme. Gilderoy Scott 
(Washington, D. C.) 

(d) Demonstration of Group and Individual Train- 
ing for Beginning Students. : 

12:15 Noon—General Luncheon ........ Grand Ballroom 
Walter Allen Stults (Evanston, Ill.) presiding 
Guest Speakers— 

2:15 P.M.—Forum—“The Field of Sacred Song” 
Grand Ballroom 
Chairman, John Thut (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

(a) “The Meanings of the Church Seasons,” Rev. 
Paul Sonnack (Minneapolis, Minn. ) 

(b) “Qualifications and Shortcomings of Church 
Soloists,” George Newton (Indianapolis, Ind.) 

(ce) “Sacred Song Literature,” Berton Coffin (Boul- 
der, Colo.) 

(d) Sacred Song Program, illustrating National As- 
sociation Sacred Song List, prepared especially 
for this forum. 

4:30 P.M.—Meeting of the District Officers 
The Sheraton Hotel 
Helen Steen Huls, presiding 
8:00 P.M.—Forum—“Choral Singing and Choral Prob- 
Grand Ballroom 
Chairman, Hardin Van Deursen (Kansas City, Mo.) 

(a) “Is Choral Experience Essential to the Training 
of the Serious Solo Voice Student?” William B. 
Heyne (St. Louis, Mo.) 

(b) “Problems of the Choral Singer and Conductor.” 
Harry W. Seitz, Detroit, Mich. 

(c) “Choral Singing Today,” Ifor Jones (Director, 
Bach Choir, Bethlehem, Pa.) 


Friday, December 28 


8:30-5:00—Registration ................ The Sheraton Hotel 
The Sheraton Hotel 
9:00 A.M.—Voceal Clinic Grand Ballroom 


Chairman, Sonia Sharnova (Chicago, Ill.) 
Panel—Vera Curtis (New York City) 
Alexander Grant (Boulder, Colo.) 
Romley Fell (Newark, N. J.) 
Kenneth Westerman (Ann Arbor, Mich. ) 


2:00 P.M.—*‘N.A.T.S. Town Meeting” ..Grand Ballroom 
Chairman, Richard DeYoung (Chicago, Ill.) 
(a) “The Two Register Approach to Voice Develop- 


ment” 


Panel: (Pro) Thomas Noble MacBurney (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 
(Con) Dr. Frans Hoffman 
(c) “Popular Song Singing” 
Panel: (Pro) To be announced 
(Con) To be announced 


6:15 P.M.—Annual Banquet ................. Grand Ballroom 


President Homer G. Mowe, presiding 
Guest Speaker—Mr. A. J. Fletcher (Raleigh, N. C.), 
Chairman of Opera for the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 
Subject: “Grass Roots Opera.” 


Opera Performance—“Hansel and Gretel” (Humper- 
dinck ), presented by the Kan-ark-oma Youth Op- 
era Company, sponsored by the Federated Music 
Clubs of Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, and 
sung by High School students of these states who 
were trained at the Inspiration Point Fine Arts 
Colony, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 

General Director, Henry Hobart (Enid, Okla. ) 

Music and Artistic Director, Constance Eberhart (New 
York City) 


eer Jan Caldwell (Stillwater, Okla.) 
EE Barbara Blount (Larned, Kansas) 

Katherine Rogers (Stillwater, Okla. ) 
Barbara Crouch (Marlow, Okla.) 
Robin Jones (Magnum, Okla.) 
Mother -Corinne Russel (Duncan, Okla. ) 


= ..Joan Booth (Crescent, Okla.) 

Dew Fairy Joan Booth (Crescent, Okla.) 

At the piano, Max Werner (Larned, Kansas); Marga- 
ret McConnel (Crescent, Okla.) 

Stage Manager, Royce Grubb (Broken Arrow, Okla.) 


Saturday, December 29 
8:30-5:00—Exhibits The Sheraton Hotel 
9:00 A.M.—Annual Business Meeting 

President Homer G. Mowe, presiding 
Official Reports to the Membership 
New Business 
Election of Officers 


1:30 P.M.—Clinic and Demonstration of Electronic 

Equipment and its use in Studio Procedure. 

Speaker Carrington, Allied Radio Corpora- 

tion (Chicago, Ill.) and William E. Ross, Indiana 
Univ. Bloomington, Ind. 


Registration Fee for Members ...................00:00006 $1.00 
Registration Fee for Non-Members .................... $2.00 


Non-Member BULLETIN subscribers are eligible, and 
are cordially invited to attend the convention. 


Members are urged to plan their arrival at Chicago, 
to enable them to be present for the informal reception 
at 8:00 o’clock on Wednesday evening, December 26. 


Local N.A.T.S. Committee on Arrangements—Walter 
Allen Stults, (Chairman,) Sonia Sharnova, Richard 
DeYoung. 
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“We are delighted with our 
Revere TAPE RECORDER” 


Economical in price 


Thrifty, Foolproof Operation 


, Invaluable Teaching Aid 
f Countless music teachers and 
students are following the lead 
of distinguished musicians— 
“ by utilizing the Revere Recorder! 
ic Students learn more quickly 
: when they can compare their 
ts | own early efforts with later 
| recordings. Errors are easily 
w detected and techniques readily 
) improved, making practice 
3) hours really count! Recordings 
‘s may be played again and again, 
) with never a loss of quality. 
-) 
i LONG PLAY Tape Recorder MODEL T-500 DeLuxe, 2-hour plav 
) Sensational New Revere DeLuxe —complete with microphone, radio 
Miracle of Electronic Achievement 
tape), and carrying case. $179.50 
tel A T last! Developed after EXTRA-ECONOMICAL — Records MODEL TR-600 DeLuxe, with 
years of electronic research, two full hours of voice or music built-in radio, $219.50 
he sensational new, ultra-light- on 5-inch reel—using only one- 
veitght, Revere DeLuxe Long- half the ordinary amount of y 
Play tape recorder embodies tape. 
utstanding features found in 
“a 10 other recorder. Note these Consider these, and all the other 
na idy antages: regular Revere operating ad- 
LTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT — The vantages — plus its amazingly 
00 ightest-weight and most port- low price we and you'll — 
00 ble of any automatic long-play there is nothing like it any- 
—— wa where! See and hear the Revere 
DeLuxe Long-Play Tape Record- 
XCEPTIONAL FIDELITY — Superb ae 
onal quality has won praise of ; 
ion ea:ling musicians and critics. REVERE CAMERA Co.® CHICAGO 16 MODEL T-100 Standard, 1-hour i 


play. With microphone, radio at- 
f tachment cord, 2 reels (one with 


ed leper TA PE RECORDER tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


MODEL TR-200 Standard, with 
ORLD ‘S LARGEST SELLING TAPE RECORDER built-in radio, $209.50 


ULLETIMD\ EMB When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 3 4 
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THE KEY TO COORDINATION ... 


by JOHN LESTER, Professor of Voice, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 


THE PROBLEM OF THE VOICE student is very complex. He must open the mouth, 
groove the tongue, raise the palate, relax the constrictors, open the throat, articulate the 
vocal folds, take a deep breath, get the voice up, etc. etc., and after everything is in order, 
sing artistically. Should he think of all the things that he must do one at a time before 
singing, it would be a most labored process. The key to the coordination of all such 
mechanical actions is the consciously relating them to feeling, and at the moment of 
production the concentration on artistic expression. 


In this so-called scientific age there has 
been a corresponding movement toward a 
scientific approach in the field of voice 
training. Much good has been accomplished 
with the use of modern electronic equip- 
ment, high speed photography, the strabi- 
scope, etc., from which there has come a 
much better understanding of the mechanical 
operation of the human instrument, the 
voice. During this period of scientific study 
and experimentation, there developed a type 
of voice teacher who taught according to 
scientific principles as opposed to the old- 
fashioned teacher who used suggestion and 
imagery. 

It is interesting to note that, whereas the 
scientists set out to oppose the old-fashioned 
teacher, they have come to prove the value 
of some of the vague old methods. I am 
referring to work done in this field by Wil- 
mer T. Bartholomew. In his article “The 
Role of Imagery in Voice Teaching” he has 
this to say: 


“Thorough scientific research has justi- 
fied, because of its psychological value, 
the voice teacher’s use of what the 
scientist sometimes denounces as fan- 
tastic, false imagery.” 

I am impressed that there is a wealth of 
solid thinking and research going on in the 
voice teaching profession, and we should 
be grateful for the publications of N.A.T.S. 
which make it available to all of us. How- 
ever, in our effort to be scholarly and scien- 
tific, let us not overlook a basic factor in 
the singing process that should be common 
to all methods of teaching voice; that is, 
the part played by the heart and the ear. 

Perhaps the intended meaning of heart 
and ear needs a little explaining. I am using 
heart as opposed to reason. Heart should 
include the imagination, and all emotions 
such as love, hate, humor, whimsey, joy, 
sorrow and all instinctive reactions that stir 
man to vocal expression. 

Ear should include those processes that 
sense pitch, gradations of timbre, phrasing, 
inflections of words, tempi and all nuances 
that give audible expression to the reactions 
of the heart. 


After having studied with teachers repre- 
senting a number of different methods and 
observing that they all obtained good re- 
sults with a certain percentage of their 


students, I conclude that their successful 
pupils were those who had good ears and 
a good sense for expression. These qualities 
seemed quite natural with some of the good 
students but had to be developed in others. 
The students who were less_ successful 
seemed to be impressed with the mechanical 
technical parts of the teacher’s method. They 
seemed to try to make the body do some- 
thing mechanical rather than to relate the 
technical ideas to expression. 

In the evolution of man, his entire physi- 
cal development was conditioned by the 
influences of his environment. The develop- 
ment of the complex mechanism of the 
human voice came as a result of man’s seek- 
ing to express himself. How best can he 
coordinate its many parts other than through 
the stimulus of his inner feelings? 


From the cradle when our parents asked 
us to say “coo” until we study voice, all 
the sounds that we have made have come 
as a result of imitation. Almost instinctively 
we make sounds in response to what we 
hear. The process is a sort of cycle; sounds 
impress our ears and we attempt to duplicate 
the sounds with our voices, then we again 
judge the accuracy of our effort. Some 
people can judge the effectiveness of the 
sounds they make much better than others, 
but all must develop this ability. Unless the 
student can be taught to think of the quality 
of the sound and hear reasonably how well 
he has succeeded in producing it, he will 
never gain much skill. 

In most techniques of singing, the word 
relaxation is much used. It is quite obvious 
that no action can occur as a result of 
relaxation. It is muscular tension that causes 
movement. Every set of muscles that moves 
a part of the body in one way has another 
set to move it the opposite way. Should 
both sets of muscles have equal tension 
there would be no movement. It is the 
tension of one set of muscles and the con- 
trolled release of the opposite that causes 
accurate action. It is obvious that when 
teachers use the word relaxation they do 
not mean complete muscular relaxation. 
What is meant by relaxation is the simple 
thinking or concentration at the second of 
doing the act of singing that causes the 
least confusion and smoothest coordination 


of the muscles involved. This condition exist 
when the ear can conceive how to expres 
what the heart feels with as little consciou 
attention to the mechanics as possible. 


There is a golf story that illustrates thi 
point. A golf professional was lamentin 
the fact that one of his students was ro 
progressing, and was blaming himself. Th 
student was also unhappy about it, an 
was trying to take the blame saying tha 
he was dumb and without skill. After muc 
conversation, the student asked the pr 
what he thought of at the moment he hi 
the ball. After a moment of thought hg 
answered that he thought only of hitting 
the ball. The student said perhaps that wa 
the cause of his lack of progress. He though 
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of a straight left arm, how he gripped the 
club, his pivot, keeping his head down, and 
all the other mechanical things that he 
had been taught. The pro teed up a bal 
and asked him to hit the H--- out of it 
and from that moment he began to improve 

In singing, a great many _ technicall 
mechanical actions may have to be mastered 
but I contend that the voice student mu 
learn to -hit the ball, which in singing i 
spontaneously giving expression to what th 
heart feels and the ear can conceive. 


In the early thirties numbers of directo 
of musical comedy and radio were advisinj 
people not to study voice. They claime 
that voice teachers gave them a lot 0 
mechanical mannerisms that destroyed thei 
sincere expression. My analysis of this situa 
tion was that teachers for the most pa 
were doing a good technical job of teach 
ing, but they were not stressing the necessit) 
of trying always to relate the technic: 
actions to their expression. 

It is amazing what some singers can ¢ 
with no training at all, if they have th 
pipes, a good ear, and a generous feelin 
for expression. | remember an old colore 
“mammy” who picked cotton for my fathe 
when I was a boy. She would sing improvis¢ 
coloratura melodies using two words, “( 
Lord.” Her voice was beautiful and si 
seemed to be able to sing by the hour. 

Many of these natural voices have gre 
difficulties the moment they begin to stud 
if the teacher is too technical, and does 1 
superimpose the technique on the natur 
free love of singing. 

No student can sing well unless he ci 
rise above the teacher’s mechanical meth 
and anyone can sing who has a well-train¢l 
ear and a love of singing. Our society teni 
to make people keep their feelings unéd 
control. This sets up muscular tensions th 


(Continued on page 24) 
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REGIONAL 


NEWS 


— FROM ALL 


OVER THE 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly = 


COUNTRY 


discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Drs. H. Grady Harlan, Governor South- 
western District, and Berton Coffin, Lt. Gov- 
ernor, Colorado, conducted the vocal forums 
for the first annual convention of the newly- 
organized New Mexico Music Teachers As- 
sociation in Albuquerque, October 22-23. 
The attendance was representative of voice 
teaching in New Mexico. NATS was so 
thoroughly presented in the state, for the 
first time in a personal way, that it is be- 
lieved possible to secure several new mem- 
bers for New Mexico as a result. 

Dr. Berton Coffin conducted the panel 
and the clinic for singers in as logical a 
manner and with as enthusiastic responses 
as we have witnessed in a national conven- 
tion. Having attended two of the NATS 
workshops during 1951, Dr. Coffin was able 
‘0 present a composite of all facts hitherto 
presented. Panel members included Robert 
of Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; 
Jane Snow, University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque; Ruth Myra, Western New Mexi- 
co State College, Silver City; and Karl 
MotImann, Highlands University, Las Vegas. 
Singers for the forum, all students of the 
University of New Mexico were: Mabel 
Evans, Wayne Davidson, and John Large. 

Elizabeth Ellis, Acting Lt. Governor for 
Arkansas, arranged a NATS meeting for the 
annual convention of the Arkansas Music 
teachers scheduled for Little Rock. 

The Southwestern District is anticipating a 
high percentage of attendance for the meet- 
ing to be held with MTNA in Dallas Feb- 
tuary 24-28, 1952. 

Dr. Homer F. Springfield, new Lt. Gov- 
ernor for Texas of Houston, is already on 
the alert for a 25% increase in membership 
for Texas. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Regional governor Romley Fell announces 
the appointment of Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr 
of 225 South 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
‘o the post of state chairman for Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding Mr. W. B. Hillard Com- 
stock, resigned. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

State chairman J. C. Tegnell announces 
a State meeting at Knoxville, Tennessee on 
December 1. A full report of the meeting 
will be incorporated in the January-February 
issue of THE BULLETIN. 

Regional governor Vernon E. Noah ad- 
Vises that a state meeting for Alabama is 
being planned for the near future. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


The first meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation in the state of Virginia will be held 
on November 10 at Hollins College, near 
Roanoke. An interesting program has been 
planned by Miss Virginia Hover, state chair- 
man. Talks will be given by Walter Golde, 
teacher of singing, New York City, and Dr. 
Fred Hamlin, throat specialist. A panel on 
vocal problems will be conducted, and Helen 
Steen Huls, 2nd vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, will be the guest speaker 
at the banquet. District greetings will be 
brought to the gathering by Harry F. Taylor, 
regional governor of the Southeastern Dis- 
trict. Sessions will be held in the afternoon 
and early evening. 


Mme. Marguerite Ringo, state chairman 
for Georgia, is formulating plans for a state 
meeting, probably in Atlanta for January 26. 
Georgia and Florida members should keep 
this date in mind. 


A South Carolina meeting will be held 
some time in the near future. This will be 
arranged by Arnold Putman, state chairman. 


National Association members from any 
state are invited to all Southeastern District 
meetings. 


NATS AT IOWA M.T.A. CONVENTION 


The National Association was one of the 
three organizations cooperating with the 
Iowa Music Teachers Association in con- 
vention at Coe College, Cedar R=pids, Iowa, 
October 21-22. On October 21 the voice 
forum was in charge of Harry Heun, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, and the vocal 
forum on October 22 was under the direc- 
tion of Herald Stark, State Univ. of Iowa, 


Iowa City. Other N.A.T.S. members who . 


functioned as leaders of the convention were 
Paul Ray, president of Coe College; Tolbert 
MacRae, Iowa State College, Ames; Hadley 
Crawford, Simpson College, Indianola, and 
Vern Miller, Drake Univ., Des Moines. 


NON-MEMBER to 
THE BULLETIN for the 1951-52 sea- 
son (consisting of five issues) is TWO 
($2.) DOLLARS. 


A charge of FIFTY (50c) Cents 
will be made for each extra cop of 
THE BULLETIN requested over and 
above the regular copy sent regularly 
to each member of the Association. 


Note: The receipts from the above 
are applied to the heavy costs involved 
in printing and distributing THE 
BULLETIN. 
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SONG and its ACOUSTICS* ...... 


by G. K. DAGHLIAN, Emeritus Professor of Physics and Astronomy, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 


“Wo man singt, da lass dich ruhig nieder; 
Boese Menschen haben keine Lieder.” 


Of the different fields of music singing and song constitute the specialty of the N.A.T-S. 
and of the varieties and levels of songs and kind stipulated by the above quoted German 
“folksay” is the kind that this writer has in mind. 


A good song is the combination of a 
good poem, in verse or prose, a melodious 
tune and a gifted singer. This combination 
to my mind makes song and singing the 
highest type of musical expression. The 
singer deserves special attention for the 
facts that he or she has a good voice, is 
well trained to use his voice, and has a 
good personality. Voice and personality go 
hand in hand. Together they make a com- 
plete singer. In fact a little less of one is 
well compensated by a little more of the 
other. Besides these, a good singer sooner 
or later acquires reputation. Reputation 
does not help good singing directly. It helps 
indirectly by way of a confident and friendly 
audience. But, good reputation has a won- 
derful cash value. 

A good voice depends on various ana- 
tomical and physiological conditions inher- 
ent in the persons body. As such one either 
has it or does not have it. It is like a pre- 
cious stone and is recognized in the rough. 
And by proper training it achieves its limit- 
ing perfection. It is a fallacy to think that 
by training alone anybody can have a good 
voice. This is no more possible than to 
change an ordinary piece of glass to a bril- 
liant gem by the efforts of a lapidary artisan. 
Any voice with training is a little better 
than without. People with good voices are 
the trustees of a divine gift and by singing 
they simply administer it. 

The only way personality can be improved 
and enriched over and above what the per- 
son has to begin with is the process of 
cultural education and unbiased religion. 

And why do people sing? We might just 
as well ask: Why does a diamond glitter 
with brilliance, or a beautiful blossom dis- 
play its color and charm and diffuse its 
fragrance. The singer who has a song on 
his heart, with good voice, or with any 
kind of voice, sings and that is all. With 
such features of the song and singer it is 
no wonder that good songs set in vibration 
every string of human heart. 

Nobody knows who discovered or sang 
the first song. We do know that folks have 
been singing from time immemorial, and 
this is because there is a song in every soul 
except in those who are not good in heart. 
How many songs have been composed and 
sung in all generations and in all tongues 
and what effects have these songs impressed 
on the singers and listeners, are questions 


that nobody can answer. A nation dies really 
when it has no more songs and no more 
singers. 

The limited amount of physics and acous- 
tics that I want to discuss in a simple way 
I like to bring in as answers to the question: 
What happens to a song between the lips 
(of the singer) and the Kopf (of the list- 
ener)? This question implies that things 
do happen to the sound leaving the singer 
before it reaches the ears of the listener. 
And it is so most decidedly, specially where 
the sound of the singer has to pass through 
various transmitting and recording appara- 
tus, and when the singing takes place indoors 
such as in music halls and auditoriums. 

Two items that are not matters of acous- 
tics are worth touching upon for the rea- 
son that they effect the song indirectly. 
First of these is the introduction. This, 
when short, moderate and to the point, spe- 
cially where either the song or the singer 
are not well known is very proper. But it 
often happens that the introducer actually 
seems to try to steal the show; and his 
lengthy speech destroys the calm of the 
singer and sets the audience on edge. 


The other is the accompanist. In the 
writing of a song the tune and the accom- 
paniment are woven together to make a 
proper unity. But it stands to reason that 
if it is a song, of the two the part assigned 
to the voice must have the prominence, and 
all good accompaniments are so designed. 
But frequently the accompaniment almost 
smothers the voice of the singer. This is 
like a painting hanging on the wall. When 
you look at it, if you see the frame and the 
wall paper you know that there is some- 
thing wrong. A bad song like a bad picture 
should not be sung. But if and when it is 
sung, the accompanist must not compete 
with it. Perhaps it is because of this that 
great artists admit no accompaniment while 
their vocal chords are working. On the 
other hand, good accompanists know when 
to soft-pedal and when to “be seen and not 
heard.” 

From the singer to the listener the sound 
travels in wave form through the air in the 
simplest case. If the distance is short and 
it is in the open air, the transmission can 
be considered as almost perfect, which 


means that the sound reaches the ear exactly 
the way it left the lips of the singer. Per- 


haps the effectiveness of serenading lies in 
this fact. The song goes to the right spot 
without any alteration. 

In outdoor singing the distance plays no 
small role. If the distance is considerable, 
the volume of the voice, hence its audibility 
drops very sharply, at least, inversely as the 
square of the distance. Besides, when the 
volume drops considerably the quality of the 
sound cannot remain the same. 


But fortunately, most singing and almost 
all formal singing takes place indoors, in 
music halls, auditoriums, etc. In this case 
there are three conditions to be considered. 
One is when the room is rather small and 
its walls and ceiling, together with the furni- 
ture, draperies and the audience provide an 
optimum amount of sound absorption, pro- 
ducing pleasant and comfortable hearing 
conditions. Besides, the sound seems t 
have acquired a depth or third dimension 
such as it does not possess outdoors. Also, 
in such a room the entire space is filled 
with an almost uniform sound flux so that 
everybody can hear with equal clarity and 
volume. In order that this desirable condi- 
tion may obtain the echoes due to reflec- 
tion from the enclosing surfaces in the room 
must not be delayed behind the singer’ 
voice by more than a fraction of a syllable 
This condition sets the size of the room 
to no more than fifty feet in the longest 
dimension. 

Still considering the small rooms, if the 
walls and the ceiling are bare and are fin- 
ished in hard surfaces and there are no 
draperies and other absorbent material, and 
topped with a small audience, a very bai 
situation arises. In this, the voice of the 
singer bombards the ears of the audienc: 
from all directions with unabated intensity 
of which the subjective sensation is harsh: 
ness and almost pain. All this because o/ 
no fault of the singer. Of course a smar 
singer will refuse to sing in such a room. 
or if he must, he sings slowly. 

In large halls and auditoriums the dis 
tance is so great that the echo from the 
reflecting surfaces lags behind the origin 
sound for a matter of seconds. This make 
it so that five, ten or more syllables of the 
speaker or singer are repeated at the end 
of each syllable or note, thereby causing : 
continuous roaring sound which completel) 
kills clear understanding of any words an( 
distorts music terribly. This situation } 
known as reverberation. The length of timé 
during which the sound continues after th’ 
speaker has stopped is known as the rever 
beration time. This, in a hall or auditorium 


(Continued on page 18) 
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AN EMERGENT CONCEPT OF THE SINGING ACT ...... 
by VIOLA A. BRODY Milwaukee, Wis., and KENNETH N. WESTERMAN, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


fhe study of developmental growth has 
shown that we learn in the order in which 
we grow (1). The organs of song and 
speech are the organs of breathing, sucking, 
swallowing, and chewing (2), and the study 
of the development of these organs for use 
in song and speech gives the framework of 
developmental growth (3), which finally 
emerges into the framework of production 
(4). 

The development of singing and speaking 
follows a definite path and.is a development 
of muscle actions, an awareness of those 
actions, discrimination in the use of those 
actions, through to the understanding of the 
symbols that have been developed to repre- 
sent those actions. Singing and speaking are 
end products of the developmental growth of 
the human body. Any child who lives, 
breathes, eats, and talks already has in his 
tissues the full equipment necessary for sing- 
ing. 

That the processes of developmental 
growth follow certain definite paths is easily 
recognized when we think of the develop- 
ment of a little child, but we are liable to 
ignore the same processes when dealing with 
an adult. Biological research has revealed 
that the developmental framework emerges 
through four levels. Whatever the age of 
the individual, any new physiological action 
starts somewhere in that framework and 
goes through the developmental process from 
there on. 
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I. VIABILITY LEVEL. Energy, furnished 
through nutrition and distributed and mo- 
bilized by the blood, glands, and viscera from 
conception to adult life is designated as the 
level of Viability. It takes energy to grow, 
move, speak, or sing. Whatever the age, de- 
velopmental growth starts at the level of 
Viability for without the distributed energy 
developed through the processes of nutrition, 
the human body could not function. 

Il. COORDINATION LEVEL. The pat- 
terning of that energy through growth and 
function of the muscular or movement sys- 
tem brings us to the Coordination level. 
This is the moving stage. However faulty 
the coordination my be, muscular activity 
is impossible without energy from the Via- 
bility level. 
lt. EPICRITICAL LEVEL. The move- 
ment of our bodies gives rise to awareness 
of sensation, known as the Epicritical level. 


The study of voice has so many phases that it is easy to become fascinated by one 
or two aspects and ignore others that are equally important to the student’s development. 
That all voice teachers wish their students to sing with such freedom and beauty of tone 
that they can adequately interpret the song literature of their particular type of voice is 
so universally accepted that the statement itself is bromidic. How to develop each and every 
student to that high level of production is a constant challenge. The teacher who truly 
loves to teach finds himself putting emphasis on how the student learns, for that approach 
quickly improves the student’s ability to grasp the subject matter he is trying to use. 


This is the feeling stage. Without energy 
from the Viability level and the movement 
of the Coordination level we would have 
no sensations of which to be aware. 

IV. ASSOCIATIVE LEVEL. When these 
sensations, resulting from movement, are re- 
ported to the highest centers of the brain 
in a normal individual, we arrive at Asso- 
ciative level. With the awareness and in- 
terpretation of body movement, the cycle 
from muscle to brain and back to muscle is 
complete, and when any act of the human 
body is reported from muscle to brain and 
back to muscle enough times, then the hu- 
man brain becomes a mind as fast as that 
act is concerned and one can invoke that 
movement at will. This is the interpretation 
stage. 

In practically all physiological actions, ex- 
cept singing, we have an instant recognition 
of the simple fact that we cannot work at 
associative level without coming up through 
the preceding development. We may, as an 
adult, start the study of voice at coordina- 
tion level or at epicritical, but only in the 
most rare instances of the so-called perfect 
natural voice would we be starting the stu- 
dent’s training at associative level. Even then 
many details of singing would of necessity 
have to be started with a study of the coor- 
dination of the muscle actions involved. To 
expect the mind to run the voice of a stu- 
dent whose coordination is still faulty is 
like expecting a tennis player’s mind to make 
him serve aces before the form vf serving 
has developed from coordination, through 
epicritical, to associative level. 

Thus we see that singing is not a special 
gift of the few, but an emergent growth 
possible to all. That the normal equipment 
of birth has in it the possibilities of emer- 
gence into beautiful singing, should be the 
vision of every voice teacher, and we should 
strive to equip ourselves so that we can bring 
that emergence to its full fruition. 

How can we develop the coordinated act 
of singing? In one of two ways:—First, by 
being fortunate enough to have been raised 
in a family or in an environment where our 
developmental growth emerged into beauti- 
ful singing, or Second, by being trained in 
the coordinated act of singing at any age. 

By trial and error, the action patterns for 
developing technical skill in the playing of 


strings, wood winds, brass and all the other 


musical instruments, have become well 
enough known, so that anyone, with a nor- 
mal physiological equipment, can, by per- 
sistancy in drill, learn to play a musical in- 
strument. There has never been as much 
damage done to individuals by this trial and 
error system in the instrumental field as in 
the vocal field for in the instrumental field 
there is generally only one visible unit of 
physiological actions, while in the vocal field 
there are four units and most of the actions 
of each are hidden. The developmental and 
physiological frameworks by which we sing 
are becoming so thoroughly understood that 
the coordinated act of singing can be devel- 
oped, through technical training, more cer- 
tainly than present method of instrumental 
technical development. 

The act of singing seems to be more of 
an emergence than a production for the 
anatomical and neurological structure and 
the physiological actions overlap and blend 
from posture through respiration, phonation, 
resonation, and articulation to the end prod- 
uct of a beautiful tone. The untrained singer 
may have coordination faults in any of the 
following four units: 

I. POSTURE and RESPIRATION 

Il. POSTURE and PHONATION 

Ill. POSTURE and RESONATION 

IV. POSTURE and ARTICULATION. 

Within each one of these four units a 
series of three types of muscles deliver to 
the next unit a freedom of action which as- 
sists each succeeding unit in its work. These 
muscle actions within each unit are best 
illustrated by watching a pianist play, for 
in the pianist’s technique they are all visible. 
The large muscles of posture (gross skeletal 
muscles) through the helping muscles of the 
arms (adjunct muscles) deliver freedom to 
the actions of the fingers (minimal motors). 
We recognize instantly, in the pianist’s tech- 
nique, that to tense the actions of the mini- 
mal motors (muscles of the fingers) and 
attempt to play the piano with the gross 
skeletal muscles of posture would be the 
utmost folly, but we often find this attempted 
order in the singing habits of students who 
come to us for training. 

Let us examine the I, Gross Skeletal; 
II, Adjunct; III, Minimal Motor actions in 
each of the four units of the act of singing. 

First: In the Posture Respiration unit, the 
gross skeletal muscles of body posture de- 
liver through the adjunct muscles of the 
abdominal wall and ribs, freedom of action 
in the minimal motor of the diaphragm on 
inspiration and probably of both abdominal 
wall and diaphragm as minimal motors on 
expiration. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL PREPARATION OF A YOUNG SINGER* 
FOR AN OPERATIC CAREER ....... 


by VERA CURTIS, New York City 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


We, who undertake the training of a young singer for an operatic career, are faced 


with conditions peculiar to our time. 


The accent on youth and its exploitation, the impatient urge to get before the public, 
often possible through the mediums of radio and television now available, with their 
sometimes extravagant monetary rewards, are factors in a problem which faces us and 


makes our task a difficult one. 

We must impress the youthful aspirant 
and his fond and over-confident parents with 
the necessity for careful and unhurried train- 
ing of the voice which is a free gift from 
God and carries with it the moral obligation 
to develop it; of his mind, his way of think- 
ing, and of his taste, which are now our 
joint responsibility, his and ours. 


An important part of his musical educa- 
tion will be to listen to the great orchestral, 
vocal and instrumental music, so easily avail- 
able in our concert halls, opera houses, and 
over the radio. 


During my early years of study, I was 
so fortunate as to live near Boston. Stu- 
dents could attend the Friday afternoon pub- 
lic rehearsals of that city’s superb orches- 
tra from the gallery of Symphony Hall for 
25 cents; and there was always an eager 
throng drinking in programs of the world’s 
greatest music, performed by superlative mu- 
sicians under renowned conductors. It es- 
tablished for me a high criterion of per- 
formance and was a rare privilege from 
which I greatly benefited, and for which I 
am eternally grateful. 


For our young singer, we must establish 
high deals, musical and esthetic, and nourish 
them. Youthful zeal and enthusiasm are fine 
and beautiful qualities, but they must be 
gently curbed and directed, so that they may 
last through the long period of preparation 
which is essential for real achievement. 

The dictionary says—‘An artist is a per- 
son skilled in any branch of high art, such 
as music, painting or poetry, and this skill 
must be characterized by aesthetic feeling 
and conformity to the principles of art.” 

We must at the outset, draw a clear pic- 
ture of the road ahead with its pleasant up- 
grades of small achievements, and its inevit- 
able downgrades of discouragement—but 
always mounting to the fair hill-top, which 
is possible of attainment, given the heart 
and strength of the climb. 

We all know that periods of depression 
and seeming lack of progress are often 
caused by physical upsets or emotional crises. 
There is no other musical instrument so 
easily affected by the mind, heart and body, 
as the human voice. “My voice is me, my- 
self, sensitive to all the conditions which 
make me sad or glad, fearful or courageous. 
Wood and brass, reeds and strings, know 
no grief or despair, therefore it is important 


that the student should realize and under- 
stand these facts, so that he may patiently 
pursue his course without undue anxiety over 
temporary mental or physical indisposition. 
A high ideal will inspire devoted effort and 
sacrifice, making any compromise seem to 
him unworthy. 

The studio should be a cheerful place 
where a student and teacher work together, 
discussing problems that are common to all 
singers, and others that might be peculiar 
to himself alone. 

A solid vocal technique must be so well 
established that he will be able to sing 
under most trying conditions. We who have 
had long and varied careers on the concert 
and operatic stages, can recount experiences 
which demonstrate this fact. 


The obligation to carry on in the face of 
an accident which may cause discomfort, 
even physical pain during a performance, 
was vividly presented to me during the 
early weeks of my engagement at the Metro- 
politan. At the beginning of the first act 
of Magic Flute, as I made my swift en- 
trance in pursuit of the dragon threatening 
the life of Tamino—I stepped on a tack— 
its sharp point penetrated the sole of my 
sandal and embedded itself in the ball of 
my foot! The remainder of that scene was 
rough going. 

On another occasion, I was singing Sieg- 
linde in Walkiire. Midway in the first act 
the approach of the surly Hunding is an- 
nounced in the orchestra. Sieglinde is re- 
quired to go upstage to open the double 
doors of the hut, precisely in time for 
Hunding to make his entrance on the first 
note of his sonorous theme by the trumpets 
and drums. As I placed my hands on the 
two handles of those doors to open them, 
I realized that they had been nailed together. 
There was nothing to do but exert all my 
strength, and wrench those doors apart. 
This I did—and the offending nail tore a 
gash in my thumb from ball to palm. 

It is told how the great Jean De Reschke 
proved his poise and metal during a per- 
formance of Siegfried at the Metropolitan. 
While very realistically swinging the ham- 
mer on the anvil to weld together the two 
fragments of the great sword “Notung”— 
he accidentally struck his index finger with 
such force that it severed the tip. The pain 


must have been excrutiating but he cour- 
ageously carried on—worthily impersonating 
the fearless young hero—Siegfried. 

Without overwhelming the young singer 
with the difficulties he is bound to en- 
counter, we must in all honesty make him 
realize that to become an opera singer who 
can gain and retain a high position, he must 
put forth his utmost effort. It is a career 
that will give him poise through self-disci- 
pline and enrich his life through close asso- 
cition with the genius of the greatest pocts 
and musicians and their works. Let us en- 
courage him to visit art museums, to stud) 
masterpieces of great painters and sculptor 
and to attend the ballet and to study the 
movement and line and rhythm of the 
human body. 

He must feel that “Sweet Compulsion” o/ 
which Geraldine Farrar writes in her auto. 
biography, but come to realize that this 
compulsion must be reinforced by _ the 
sterner qualities of zeal and determination 
His memory must be trained, his imagina- 
tion stimulated. A certain reticence whict 
is common among Anglo Saxons, does no! 
necessarily indicate a cold, unemotional na 
ture. By requiring a student to express ar 
idea, an emotion even in his vocal exercises 
we find that he will gradually lose that self 
consciousness which hampers the projectior 
of feeling—without which the loveliest voicy 
may become monotonous. 

He should first memorize the verse 0 
the poem or words of an operatic scene. Bi 
so doing, he will better understand why thi 
composer was inspired to write as he did 
to express the thought and feeling of th 
poet. This merging of the genius of po 
and composer has produced the great ma 
terpieces of vocal literature. 

When an artist has reached the poi 
where he can participate in a performanc¢ 
of one of Wagner’s great music dramas, ho 
can he fail to be exalted by its epic grandeu 
the emanation of a super mind, the supre 
artist who wrote both poems and music ¢ 
the Niebelungen Ring! 


PRACTICAL 

Our first contact with the young singe 
aspiring for an operatic career is on t 
occasion of his first audition. He is apt ! 
be tense and fearful and unable to do hi 
self justice. In order to put him at eave 
is often heipful to assure him that all singe 
must face this ordeal, not once or twice. b 
many times, in fact periodically througho 
his career. 

I once heard that great artist, the lal 
Giuseppi de Luca recount his experienc. ! 
his early years. For auditions he always sa 


(Continued on page 22) 
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CHAPTER NOTES. . 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

Because Dr. Paul J. Moses was in Chi- 
cago to attend the Academy of Otolaryn- 
gclogy in convention, the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Association had the good 
fotune of being able to engage him as 
speaker for its October meeting which was 
heid in Curtis Hall in the Fine Arts Building 
on Wednesday evening October 17. 

Dr. Moses, practicing laryngologist, mem- 
be of the medical faculty of Leland Stan- 
ford University and consultant for several 
schools and foundations, is an authority in 
the field of speech correction and voice pro- 
duction. His address offered much practical 
information pertaining to the art of teaching 
voice, and his observations on breathing, 
registers, “covering,” range, etc. were pre- 
sented from a new and fresh viewpoint. One 
might summarize by saying that Dr. Moses 
as a voice teacher ‘would begin with the 
premise that “individuals differ” and would 
choose as his goal the “expression of per- 
sonality” rather than technique. 

An audience of over 100 attended the 
meeting. Mme. Sonia Sharnova, President 
of the Chicago Chapter was in charge. Wal- 
ter Allen Stults, first vice president of the 
National Association introduced the speaker. 


BUFFALO CHAPTER 

At press time announcement is made by 
Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, president of the Buf- 
falo Chapter of the National Association, of 
1 chapter meeting to be held on October 28 
nthe auditorium of the Grosvenor Library. 
‘heodolinda C. Boris, music critic of the 
uffalo Evening News, will be the guest 
peaker. The Bell Telephone System’s film 
‘The Vocal Chords in Action” will be 
hown. A general invitation to all vocal 
eachers in Buffalo and vicinity has been 
ssued., 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER 

The San Francisco Chapter held a meet- 
ng Sunday afternoon November 1Ith, at 
B:0( o'clock at the home of Irma Randolph, 
ice president of the Chapter. 

Members of the Chapter submitted ques- 
ion . or topics for discussion. Further de- 
ails will be published in the next issue of 
H! BULLETIN. 


1A4i'NE CHAPTER 
Te Annual Meeting of the Maine Chap- 
tf the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing was held in Portland, Maine, 
piember 6. 
A’ the business meeting the following ‘offi- 
ers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Vesley Boynton, President; Miss Madeline 


Perazzi, Vice President; Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer, 390 Center 
St., Bangor, Me. 

The matter of state dues was also decided 
upon at this session. 

After luncheon a voice clinic was held 
with Miss Marcia MerriJl, Mr. Wesley Boyn- 
ton, Miss Gertrude Tingley, and Mr. Nor- 
man Leavitt on the panel. 

Moving pictures of the singing mechanism 
were shown. These were the films produced 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Miss Gertrude Tingley president of the 
Boston Chapter was the first speaker of the 
afternoon. She explained for the benefit of 
the guests other than members of N.A.T.S. 
the purpose and aims of the organization. 

Vocal selections were well sung by Miss 
Ireland. 

The principal speaker of the afternoon 
was Mr. Charles Pearson of the Boston 
Chapter and member of the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. His 
topic was Problems Which Face the Teacher 
of Singing. 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 

At the time of THE BULLETIN going to 
press, announcement is made of an impor- 
tant meeting of the Twin Cities Chapter of 
the National Association to be held Novem- 
ber 4, at the home of Florence Claus in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


There will be celebrated the formal pres- 
entation to this group of its charter as a 
national chapter, for, although having been 
a locally organized group since 1949, it is 
only recently that application has been made 
for a formal charter. One of the national 
officers will be present for the occasion. 

Program chairman, Roy Schuessler, has 
arranged for a stimulating and provoca- 
tive program to follow this. A member of 
the University of Minnesota’s faculty, Earl 
George, a composer with an imposing list 
of achievements and awards among _ his 
claims, and who has recently turned his pen 
to solo song, will discuss “Words and New 
Music.” His most recent compositions will 
be sung by our secretary, Margaret Sheridan, 
soprano, while a group of contemporary 
Scandinavian songs will be sung by our 
treasurer, Jennie Skurdalsvold, contralto. 
Pros and cons of discussion regarding the 
compositions sung will follow. 

The hostess will be assisted in serving re- 
freshments, by Clementine Gifford and Nan- 
cy Steussy. 


“Good music cannot prosper without the 
support of those who pretend to like it.” 
(Music Survey) 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 

At the time of going to press, announce- 
ment is received from the North Carolina 
Chapter, Paul W. Peterson, president, that 
a meeting will be held at Greensboro Col- 
lege on November 9. The program will in- 
clude a vocal clinic with Dr. Alpha May- 
field, Greensboro College, as chairman, and 
a panel including Mr. Earl Berg, Queens 
College, Charlotte, N.C.: Miss Beatrice Don- 
ley, Merideth College, Raleigh, N.C.: Mr. 
Lorne Grant, Grant Studios, Greensboro, 
N.C.: Mrs. Nell Starr, Salem College, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C. Also, a choral demonstra- 
tion, with Mr. E. L. Williams as chairman 
will be given, and with the following choir 
directors assisting: Mr. Walter Vassar, Vas- 
sar Studios, Greensboro, N.C.: Mrs. Virginia 
Wary Linney, Appalachian State College, 


Boone, N.C.: Mr. Paul Peterson, Salem 
College, Winston-Salem, N.C.: Mr. Karl 
Gilbert, E.C.C., Greenville, N.C. The 


Greensboro College Glee Club, Mrs. E. L. 
Williams, director, will be heard. 

After the business meeting, dinner will 
be served in the west parlor of the main 
building, at which Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, 
second vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation will be the guest speaker. Greetings 
will be extended by Dr. L. L. Gobbel, Presi- 
dent, Greensboro College, Dean Gustav Nel- 
son, of the School of Music, and Harry F. 
Taylor, regional governor of the Southeast- 
ern District of the National Association. 


BOSTON CHAPTER 

The Boston Chapter held a highly success- 
ful meeting—New England Day—on Octo- 
ber 6, at Boston University, Hayden Mem- 
orial Building, Boston. The meeting was 
held in conjunction with the Maine Chapter 
and the Connecticut Valley Group. Over 
300 members, guests and many music super- 
visors from various parts of New England 
attended, making it the largest and most im- 
portant meeting of the chapter to date. 
Preparations for this gathering had been in 
operation for many months. Gertrude 
Tingley, president of the chapter was in 
charge. Members and guests of the National 
Association came from every state in New 
England; also from New York and New 
Jersey. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, 
Miss Tingley read letters of greeting from 
Leon Carson of New York City and Richard 
De Young of Chicago, past-presidents of 
the National Association, Walter Allen 
Stults, first vice-president of the National 
Association, Evanston, Ill.: also from Mme. 
Sonia Sharnova, president of the Chicago 


(Continued on page 13) 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT ...... 


Dear Colleagues: 

At this time, on ending my term of office as President, I 
would like to make an informal report to you on the present 
state of the National Association. 

I am glad to say that it is healthy in its activities and growth; 
is rapidly expanding its good influence in many important direc- 
tions; is steadily gaining in prestige; and, generally, is fulfilling 
those hopes and aims which inspired its founding. 

To one who has had the privilege of helping plan the Associa- 
tion arid of serving on the official board from its inception in 
1944, these results are most gratifying. They are due, above all, 
to the splendid, cooperative spirit which the teachers of singing, 
its members, have shown from the beginning. I believe that few 
professions can point to such a high level of devotion to ideals 
and such a continuing determination to achieve them. I can 
attest to the unfailing support given by the members to their 
officers, and also to the numerous activities which were initiated 
by N.A.T.S. The future of the organization is secure as long as 
this spirit exists. 

You are familiar, through reading the BULLETIN, with the 
many activities of the Association, national, district and local. 
They are all progressing favorably. Please remember that a ma- 
jority of them depend on the initiative of the members themselves, 
and that your officers can do little more than provide the working 
plan for these projects. This is especially true in regard to the 
Workshops, the Local Study Groups and the Chapters. It will 
be true of other projects now in the planning stage. Among these, 
now under discussion, are several dealing with the matter of 
securing for our artist students the experience which comes from 
appearances in recital and opera. 


One basic thought I would urge upon you. It is that while 
working locally, you think Nationally! This is most important to 
us and to the Association. It is only through nation-wide unity 
that the organization can prosper. This unity now exists and is 


strong. It must be maintained in the years to come as the Associa- 
tion expands in size and activity. 

Many of our members have shown marked ability in various 
activities of the organization. How best to utilize this talent in the 
service of N.A.T.S. has been foremost in the minds of your officers. 
One step in this direction has been taken by the Executive Com. 
mittee, as you will see in another part of the BULLETIN. Two 
additional Vice-Presidencies have been proposed. If approved }y 
due procedure, this enlargement of your official board will offer 
additional opportunity for service to these members. The burden 
of conducting wisely our many interests is a heavy one. We are 
fortunate in having a goodly number of teachers who are able and 
willing to undertake the work. 

My formal report to the membership will be given at our 
Annual Business meeting in Chicago, Saturday morning, Decem. 
ber 29. I hope that as many as possible may be at the conven: 
tion and present at this important Association gothering. It is 
our one opportunity to discuss N.A.T.S. affairs in person, ané 
your officers desire and need your advice. It is planned to make 
the official reports on this occasion as short as possible so as to 
allow ample time to talk about the present and the future of the 
organization. 

May I express to all members my appreciation for the un. 
failing and generous support they have given me, and for thei 
willingness to overlook the inevitable mistakes that any one in 
this important post is sure to make. 


It has been a great honor to serve as President of the Naf, 


tional Association of Teachers of Singing, and to have had the 
privilege of working with you. 


Sincerely yours, 


in—N.A.T.S. 


HOMER G. MOWE 
President 


N.A.T.S. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
December 27, 28, 29, 1951 
Headquarters 


THE SHERATON HOTEL 
505 N. Michigan Avenue 
(Chicago 11) 


Has YOUR reservation been made? 


—Ewing Galloway, New York Cit 


THE FABULOUS MILE—Michigan Avenue Skyline, with Grant Park and beautiful I ak 
wall—Chicago, Convention City, 1951. 
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secular, will be sources of deep interest to many. 


If you have made any better remarks of your own communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I preseni you with —Horace 


Thanksgiving 


The release of this issue of THE BULLE- 

TIN occurs coincidentally with the Thanksgiv- 

ing season. It can be safely said that we as 

citizens and teachers are deeply thankful for 

th: privilege of being Americans, and for our individual responsi- 
biities and duties which make for America’s strength. 

Among other blessings, we are grateful for the liberty that 
comes from a well earned freedom and which affords immunity 
from unscrupulous domination by others in the practice of our 
chosen profession. We are also keenly appreciative of the realiza- 
tion that we now have a national organization through which we, 
as individual teachers of singing, may function in a united effort 
to bring to American youth and to the country at large a better 
and more legitimate standard and understanding of the vocal art, 
as well as the procedure of its ethical conduct. 

\t this Thanksgiving period may we re-consecrate ourselves to 
the task of carrying effectively the gospel of singing into the hearts 
and throats of those who are anxious to receive it, and at the 
same time to do our share in keeping this country of ours music- 
minded through the maintaining for man of the high estate of 
music and culture. 


The Convention at Chicago 


\t this time the minds and eyes of all National Association 
members are turning towards the 1951 convention city—Chicago. 
It will be the second formal visit of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing to that great center on the Lake. Our previous 
other points of annual visitation have been Cincinnati, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland and Washington. 

On other pages of this issue will be found detail references to 


}the planned schedule of events. It is a wholesome, three full-day 


program—one containing constructive features, and allowing for 
a free exchange of ideas and opinions in the typical, friendly 
Innovations stressing choral music, sacred and 


\gain we repeat, this is, in some respects, the most important 


Fyand significant annual meeting held by the National Association 
Fsince its inception in 1944, It will be our first national meeting, 
devoid of affiliation with other music organizations. 


It should 
prove a definite indication of the association’s current strength, 
numerically and otherwise, its initiative, and a concrete illus- 


Py tration of its progressiveness in the advancing of all phases of 


»\elopment in the field of the teaching of singing. 

ihe challenge comes to each and every member to do his or 
utmost to insure the success of this new departure in our 

ional conventions—through personal attendance. 


‘inging to the Rescue 
is fast becoming evident that acting, dancing and singing 
‘ drawing closer to one another in the theatre. Young actors 
dancers are now finding it necessary to enlarge their curricula 
nclude to a safe degree of proficiency in the vocal art. Accord- 
to the routine of today’s auditions, the reading of lines and 
2xhibition of Terpsichore are not sufficient. Sing us a song— 
ow becoming an added audition requirement and, on some 
‘-asions talent, heretofore hidden, is being revealed. The theatre 
benefit greatly by this advance, and the producers themselves, 
r all these years, are becoming. cognizant of the pressing 


‘-essity for a consistently better brand of singing on the theatrical 
Stage. 


At any rate, the three professions are becoming more closely 
affiliated, which is a proper procedure and one often wished for 
in the past to remedy a generally bad situation. Perhaps the aug- 
menting of the actor’s and dancer’s basic talents by being able 
to break into song at a moment’s notice will also increase their 
compensative value to the producer. Equity has recently released 
some startling statistics on the subject of its rank and file mem- 
bers’ incomes. For instance, the average stage actor worked ten 
weeks and earned $840. in 1950. One fourth of the actors had 
theatrical earnings of under $335.; another fourth made over 
$2,670., and so on, “stars” not included. The union has estimated 
that a gross income of $3,500. is the minimum wage for a reason- 
able(?) livelihood. Considering the necessary operating expenses 
such as wardrobe, make-up, photographs, telephone service, com- 
missions, etc., the sum looks rather meagre. Incidentally, during 
the 1949-50 period, 853 actors received that amount. 

It is hoped that in the majority of instances the acquisition of 
a command of the singing voice will prove of some material help in 
raising ultimately the foregoing figures to higher brackets. 

And who knows but that one of these days singers will be called 
on to read lines and dance, in audition. That will be something 
to look forward to! 


Christmas 1951 


The word Christmas bespeaks a kindhier 
feeling toward our fellow man. It is a long 
and uneven road back to the first Christmas, 
broken by many strange byways and puzzling 
2rossroads. 

The roots of Christmas observance are 
emeshed in the folklore of the ancient 

Druids, Scandinavians, the Romans and the Eqyptians. All this 
is reflected in diverse phases in the past and present customs of 
our ancestral Europe, and there are but few homes in today’s 
America that do not employ some European symbol in ce!cbration 
of the Yuletide. The giving of gifts, the,employment of greenery, 
the trees, the “crib,” lights, food, candles, games and rituals and 
a multitude of other evidences of peaceful goodwil!, abound. 

In these days of turmoil, and as never before, we look for this 
spirit of goodwill among our fellows. The practical application 
of it is much needed in that sphere closest to us, our own world 
of music. One of the National Association’s fundamental tenets 
of faith is the dissemination of this manifestation of goodwill 
among* its members. Once more the Christmastide brings its 
gentle reminder of this our privilege and duty. Standing on the 
threshhold of a new year, let it mean much to us. 

At this time the editorial staff of THE BULLETIN sends to 
each National Association member its early wish for A JOYOUS 
CHRISTMAS and A GAY NEW YEAR, to be followed by days 
of contentment and well-being. 


The Reasons Why 

The advertising department of THE BULLETIN staff is busily 
engaged in acquainting music publishers and those engaged in 
allied endeavor with the fact, so frequently overlooked, that the 
National Association’s official organ is a logical and direct medium 
for publicizing their salable materials. 

More often than not the matter of circulation—usually a con- 
cern of the advertiser—appears to be one of the deciding factors 
in the decision to advertise or not to advertise. In this respect we 
can safely state that THE BULLETIN has become a widely 
distributed magazine. Based on the current permanent member- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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EDITORIAL ... 


continued from page 11 


ship of approximately 1300, and coupled with a conservative 
estimation that in each studio a mean average of ten other per- 
sons (interested in singing and music in general) read every 
issue of THE BULLETIN, it is easy to reach a conclusion as to 
the total number of readers that the paper touches, through each 
release. This, in addition to a highly selected supplemental kst 
of readers, non-member subscribers, and a limited bulk distribu- 
tion to all regional governors for use in their district work among 
prospective members. 

The National Association is also endeavoring to impress upon 
the music publishers and allied industries, the fact that the singing 
teacher and his studio are vitally important sources of purchasing 
power, not only from the standpoints of secular and sacred solo 
music, but also for varied choral purposes. It is true that a 
major percentage of the total membership of the National Asso- 
ciation employ their professional talents as conductors of choral 
bodies, sacred and secular, as organists, ministers of music, and 
as choir directors, in addition to their practice as legitimate 
teachers of singing. This, in itself, increases greatly the scope of 
demand and supply for vocal music stemming from the voice 
teaching profession. Choral music will be featured strongly at 
the coming annual meeting of the National Association at Chicago 
in December. It would seem that the foregoing facts are well 
worth serious consideration by all those who sell. 

The story can be summed up in the following sentences. THE 
BULLETIN is a most excellent medium for advertising publicity— 
Because—it reaches into all the important vocal studios of the 

nation. 


Because—from these studios there emanates the purchasing power 
for vocal music (solo and choral)—music books (text and 
otherwise )—pianos, recordings and recorders—studio, choral 
and choir loft equipment—together with a broad scope of 
miscellaneous musical accessories. 

Because—THE BULLETIN is devoted exclusively to the interests 
and advancement of a strongly organized and influential body 
of professional teachers, whose work involves the constant 
use of the materials supplied by music publishers and allied 
industries. 

Because—advertising in THE BULLETIN is limited and highly 
selective. Therefore, it is of the type to attract the serious 
attention of the teacher-reader, the student and the singing 
artist. The advertising rates are reasonable in price range. 

Because—the National Association of Teachers of Singing, as an 
organization is a staunch advocate of good vocal music, 
American and foreign, in all its varied forms. THE BULLE- 
TIN offers a direct and effective medium of contact between 
the composer, music publisher and the vocal teacher. It is 
with the latter that the authority and responsibility rest in con- 
nection with the selection, teaching and interpretation of vocal 
repertoire, for its use by the singer in studio and in public 
performance. 

The National Association, as an organization represents the 
majority of the established teachers of singing throughout the 
United States. It is hoped that as such, a closer understanding 
of its ideals, aims and its great potentialities as a source of pur- 
chasing power in the field of vocal music will eventually materialize 
on the parts of the publishers of music and the distributors of 
musical accessories. 


The measure of a man’s real character is what he would do 
if he knew he would never be found out. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay 


Poet-Composer-Singer— 
A Creative Triumvirate Pe 


Among many of the enterprising vocal teachers of today ther¢ 
exists the constantly increasing urge to investigate and to repor 
upon all of the scientific and acoustical aspects of the singing a-t 
Many tomes are being filled with facts and figures—some, ancien 
ones in new array and a few currently original. From these aris 
individualistic deductions relating to fundamental actions of organ 
and muscles involved in the process of making musical sounds. A\l 
this is excellent for the basic education and teaching practices o 
the instructor in singing—for his required high level of knowledg 
from which must be evolved the various impressionistic phases of 
empiricism so extensively employed by all voice teachers in thei 
approach to the eternal problems of correct simple singing. 


pera 


On the other hand, there appears to be a relatively meager 
supply of current writings concerning that which might be termed 
the more human and colorful elements of singing, but which play 
so important a part in early, intermediate and final stages of 
artistic preparation and later in professional life. By this we mean 
the intimate and even spiritual relationship existing between the 
poet, the composer and the singer which should, if their effort 
are properly coordinated, result in an indissoluble triumvirate o 
creative contributors to the proper presentation of any vocal wort 
as a complete entity. So | 


ve S 


Obviously the teacher of singing looms important in the proces’ "' 
of this collaborative effort, because it is his duty to stress upon” OU! 
the mind of the singer the importance of a thorough and deepS'*! 
seated knowledge and understanding of the intent of the poe"? 
as well as that of the composer who applies musical notation toff"*"® 
the written word. In this busy, hustling and oft-times artificialfl’™?* 
present-day existence of ours, we are prone to. give but littl °: 
thought to poetry or to its makers. The composer and the musi!" 
—mostly the latter—are usually the uppermost thoughts in ouft**'" 
minds. Infrequently we look for the name of the poet on thef”” ' 


left hand side of the page and then seldom recognize it. te 
nd ex 


ut th 
le, w 
y th 


To the average man a poet is someone or something almost ou 
of this world and this same two-fisted man looks upon the readin 
and study of poetry as bordering weakly on the soft side of life 
Yet, one finds brave thoughts and sanely contrived truths abou! 
our daily lives, an atmospheric sympathy and a deep source of 
comfort, encouragement, inspiration and prediction in that part o! 
literary history called serious poetry. There has existed in all ages; 
of course, both good and extremely bad verse. 

And what is poetry? John Dryden wrote, “Poetry is articulate 
music.” Isaac Newton complained that “Poetry is ingenious fiddle; 
faddle.” Samuel Johnson said, “Poetry is the art of uniting 
pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason.’ 
Lord Byron exclaimed, “Poetry is the lava of imagination, whose 
eruption prevents the earthquake.” But would it not prove suf; 
ficiently descriptive for our more practical, every day understand: 
ing to state that poetry is the substantial and artistic expression. | 
of the human being in emotional and rhythmical language? I! 
must be granted that no literary expression can be called poctr 
that is not, in a certain deep sense emotional, regardless of its 
subject matter. It is the poet who takes abstractions and con-fijund 
verts them into concretions. As an artist and a collaborator with 
the composer, he is the person who embodies in this concrete form 
the idea of the essential and elemental in nature and man, coupled§) {tj 
with a well controlled imagination. As the poet-artist he ‘is ‘mh a | 
portant as the man who instinctively chooses for the expressionfff j 
(Continued on page 20) ere 
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}HE CASE FOR THE MUNICIPAL SUPPORT OF MUSIC AND DRAMA ........ 


by ARTHUR GERRY, New York City 
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When President Truman signed the new tax bill on October 20th last, the deeply 
eeded and only advisable federal aid to music and drama throughout this country, long 
ght, became an accomplished fact. This tax bill contained provision for the lifting of the 
% admissions tax from all non-profit organizations, such as local Symphonic orchestras, 
pera and Operetta companies, Little Theatre activities and certain other activities of a 


ivilar non-profit nature. Thus it comes to pass that all such cultural activities throughout 


nm reasonably improved economic health. 
In addition to the many individuals who 
rote their senator or congressman concern- 
g the’ need for this action, great credit 
ust be given to the National Federation of 
jomen’s Clubs, the Boards of Directors of 
e large Symphonic organizations, the 
lendid brief presented before the Senate 
inance Committee by the American Sym- 
ony Orchestra League through its Execu- 
ve Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Thompson 
nd many other organizations with similar 
terests. In these days when the only 
ought of the present administration seems 
) be of raising taxes, their efforts succeeded 
h spite of that atmosphere. 

So much for the Federal situation. Let 
s now look at the local one. The lack of 
n outlet for the many thousands of young 
husicians, singers and instrumentalists, has 
ng been a matter of great concern to 
bachers and parents. Too many potentially 
mpetant young artists are forced to turn 
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side, after many years of hard study and 
aining, and find some other means of 
aking their living. Their potentialities re- 
ain undeveloped for lack of a professional 
tmosphere in which they can find routine 
ind experience. Opera workshops are many, 
ut their activity, while necessary and lauda- 
le, will never be recognized as professional 
y the public at large. An opera season 
es not mean three or four or six scattered 
erformances—it means from four to fifteen 
t more weeks of six or more performances 
week. 

In any community the backbone of an 
eri Or Operetta season is an orchestra. 
fe have over thirty large organizations of 
is type in this country. We have, further, 
er six hundred of a semi-professional or 
atcur nature. The next basic need is an 
equate auditorium, or theatre with a suit- 
le stage and seating at least two thousand. 
e have over one hundred cities in the 
nite! States exceeding 100,000 in popula- 
om, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
ese two basic requirements are to be 
bund in every one; probably they can also 
E fond in more then one hundred cities 
the 50,000 to 100,000 class. 

It i: high time that some form of subsidy 
a municipal basis be seriously considered. 
is vell known that Symphony Orchestras, 
pera and Operetta companies and Drama 


e country can breathe more freely, and perhaps look forward to more extensive programs 


in the form of local stock companies, can 
rarely if ever exist without some financial 
aid. So far they have been forced to all 
sorts of campaigns to raise the money. 
Wealthy backers are practically a thing of 
the past, small individual contributions do 
not meet the bill. Furthermore, the idea 
that cultural art of this nature should be 
the subject of eleemosynary dependency is 
totally wrong. It should be the serious con- 
cern and responsibility of every municipality 
in the nation which wishes to be considered 
culturally conscious. 

Only organized effort on the part of un- 
selfish civic leaders and organizations on 
a non-partisan basis can accomplish results. 
A miniscule tax added to or set aside from 
the present city tax on assessed valuation 
would, in most instances, be sufficient. Ten 
cents per thousand of the assessed valuation 
of the city of Boston, Mass. would produce 
a fund of around $160,000. The same 
amount per thousand of assessed valuation 
of the city of Detroit would produce’ nearly 
$400,000; Milwaukee, $116,000; Portland, 
Ore. $52,000; Dallas, $68,000; New York 
City nearly $2,000,000! These cities have 
been selected at random. Who would feel 
the ten cents? Perhaps, in smaller cities, 
the amount of tax would have to be slightly 
more and in the larger less, depending upon 
the program set up. But I still ask, who 
would feel it? 

Enabling legislation permitting municipal- 
ities to raise or allot tax for such perposes 
has already been passed in the majority of 
the states. In some, slight amendments to 
existing legislation may be necessary, as the 
law provides only for a municipal “band.” 
Is it too much to hope that once such activi- 
ties were initiated in those states already 
having this enabling legislation, other states 
would fall into line? 

In all municipalities of sufficient size there 
are public spirited citizens who could be 
brought together, on a non-partisan basis, 
to administer the funds thus raised and to 
determine the most desirable manner in 
which they should be expended. A complete 
and frank report would be made to the tax 
payers annually. The business management 
and the artistic direction would be responsi- 
ble to a board of directors composed of 


such citizens, who would demand efficiency 
and high artistic standards. 

All this to the end that our young musi- 
cians, singers and instrumentalists, may be 
able to look forward to adequate employ- 
ment in the field of activity for which they 
are trained, and through which they can be 
of most service to the community. They 
will not lack for op; ortunity to prove their 
worth. The public will then no longer have 
but a very limited chance to hear great mu- 
sic and drama in live performance, but will 
be able to hear performances of growing 
value and artistic worth presented, largely, 
by their own young artists and older rou- 
tined performers in the immediate vicinity. 


CHAPTER NOTES 
(Continued from page 9) 


Chapter of the National Association, and 
Bernard Taylor of New York City, former 
regional governor of the Eastern Distirct. 

Homer G. Mowe, President of the Na- 
tional Association was the first speaker of 
the afternoon. He spoke in interesting and 
convincing fashion on the future plans for 
the association, and also on the coming na- 
tional convention to be held at Chicago in 
late December. He was warmly received. 

With Dr. James Houghton, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Music, as an able modera- 
tor, the program continued with a round- 
table discussion on “The Student and the 
Opera,” which brought Arthur Gerry, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Eastern District, of New 
York City; Mme. Marie Sundelius, New 
England Conservatory of Music; Clara 
Shear, formerly Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany; Iride Pilla, Boston Conservatory of 
Music; Frederick Jagel, New England Con- 
servatory of Music; and Wesley Boynton, 
president, Maine Chapter, N.A.T.S., into an 
interesting and worthwhile presentation and 
discussion of the subject. Mr. Gerry brought 
forth some rather unusual and _ pertinent 
thoughts and facts pertaining to municipal 
support of opera. The afternoon session con- 
cluded with another discussion entitled “The 
Critic and the Music Teacher,” by eminent 
New England critics. Rudolph Elie, Bos- 
ton Herald; Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe; 
Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post; Harold 
Rogers, Christian Science Monitor; Willard 
Clark, Springfield Union, gave those present 
the benefit of their critical ideas, and ex- 
plained the basis for the formulating of 
favorable and unfavorable reviews. It was 
a most enlightening session. 

Dinner was served at Smith House, and 
the two hours alloted to this function were 


(Continued on page 20) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S LOCAL STUDY GROUP IN NEW YORK CITY ..... 


The first meeting of the New York Local Study Group of the National Association 
was held on October 25 at the studio of Dolf Swing. Thirty members were present. 

The lecture of the evening was given by Dr. Victor Alexander Fields, teacher of 
speech and voice at the College of the City of New York, who spoke on Vocal Methodology. 
Dr. Field's outline of the various methods and approaches ot teaching was authentic and 
to the point. He referred to it as a bringing before those present, data already known but 
worthy of review and further clarification. The interest and vitality of the entire evening 
made evident the need felt by teachers of the art of singing to gather together for open- 
minded and objective thinking. A discussion period followed. 


This New York series of meetings marks 
the inception of the country-wide effort 
about to be made to improve the status of 
the teaching of singing through the dis- 
criminating use of technics and terminology. 
The programs offered will follow closely 
the recommendations set forth in published 
statements by the National Association’s 
Voice Education Committee, and already 
provided for in the schedules of the various 
National Association workshops over the 
country. It is the plan to make the Local 
Study Groups available to members through- 
out the country who are unable to attend 
either the yearly meetings of the associa- 
tion, the workshops or chapter events. 

The second meeting of the New York 
Group will take place November 15 at the 
Casa Italiana, Columbia University. Dr. 
Norton Canfield, Associate Clinical Profes- 
sor of Otolaryngology, Yale University 
School of Medicine, will address the teachers 
on the “Physiology of the Larynx and Some 
Conditions Noted in Speakers and Singers.” 
(Illustrated). Discussion will follow. 

Grace Leslie of New York City, national 
chairman of the Local Study Group Plan, 
opened the meeting with a splendid address 
of welcome to those attending, from which 
are reprinted a few excerpts: 

“This evening is a very special occasion 
for those teachers interested in the program 
originally planned by the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing. It marks the 
inauguration of the first Local Study Group 
or discussion group, for the purpose of fur- 
their extending the recommendations for im- 
proved teaching as set forth by the National 
Association’s Voice Education Committee. 
. . . The importance of this first and the 
subsequent meeting of the Metropolitan area 
group cannot be over-estimated. What is 
done in New York during the first evening 
meetings will have it influence upon the or- 
ganizing of local study groups throughout 
the country. At this time we are all called 
upon to think objectively, discuss openly 
and carefully, contribute enthusiastically 
from our store of experience in practical ap- 
plication of theories, the great and needed 
cause for better voice teaching. . . . From 
these discussions, it is hoped that other needs 
and ideas will present themselves for further 
talk. These evenings are not to be con- 


sidered a series of lectures to be sat through 
and talked over outside 
Everyone is asked to come here with en- 
thusiasm and constructive thinking toward 
the best in the art of teaching. It is to be 
considered an over-flowing pool of mutual 
thought, ideals and ideas. With this in mind, 
we shall all benefit and be able to meet 
the many individual problems which come 
with the student. We must also have in mind 
the younger, future teachers who will come 
under our care. From whatever classifica- 
tion we come, either in personal training or 
in present position, there surely will be ma- 
terial given us for stimulation. . . . Group 
thinking is prevalent today. This week, Mrs. 
Ogden Reid, president of the New York 
Herald Tribune, said in her address to the 
Herald Tribune Forum—*‘A heartening sign 
of how people are trying to equip themselves 
with knowledge for action is the large num- 
ber of discussion groups throughout the 
country where minds are sharpened by study 
and argument.” May we not apply this to 
our own profession of teaching? 


“The God of Art is an angry god, for he 
makes the talentless industrious.” 
(Music Survey) 


“Intellectual music is emotional music we 
do not understand.” 
(Music Survey) 


at a later time. ° 


The U. S. National Commission fo 
UNESCO 


National Conference to Be Hell 
January 27-31 


New dates of January 27 through 3! 


1952, for a National Conference on hj 


United Nations and the Specialized Agen 
cies, have been made public by the U. § 
National Commission for UNESCO. 

The Conference, announced earlier 
taking place in September 1951, will 
held at Hunter College, New York City. | 
will be the third national conference to 
sponsored by the U. S. National Comnii 
sion for UNESCO—a body of 100 leader 
appointed to forward the work of th 
United Nations Educational, Scientific an 
Cultural Organization in this country. 

Over 2,000 invitations to the Confereng 
have been sent to national and communit 
leaders in education, science, the arts, bus 
ness, industry, labor, church, women’s, civi 
and youth organizations, the National Co 
mission stated. The New York Area Spo 
soring Committee for the Conference 
headed by Chester Bowles, former governe 
of Connecticut and member of the Co 
mission. 

The theme of the Third National Coy 
ference is, “Citizen Understanding as 
Force in an Interdependent World.” | 
addition to speakers and discussion leade 
from the United Nations, the UN Speci 
ized Agencies, and departments of gover 
ment, a number of dramatic presentatio! 
and demonstrations are being planned. 

Additional information about the Thi 
National Conference for UNESCO may 
obtained from the UNESCO Relatio 
Staff, U.S. Department of State, Washin 
ton 25, D.C. (Republic 5600, extensid 
2982). 


Recent relesace 


Dietz and Garson Kanin. 


VOCAL SCORE (Ger.-En.) 6.00; 


VOCAL SCORE (Ger.-En.) 15:00; 


DEPARTMENT 337 
P.O. BOX 418, LYNBROOK, L. I., N. Y. 


FLEDERMAUS— the METROPOLITAN OPERA VERSION of the 
operetta—with original German text and the sparkling new English adaptation by Howard 


VOCAL SCORES AND LIBRETTI 


immortal Johann Strauss 


LIBRETTO (En.) .65 


RAKE’S PROGRESS— universally acclaimed at its recent fremiere in Italy. Music by Igor 
Strawinsky, to a new libretto by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman. 


LIBRETTO (En.) .75 


—Vocal catalog and Opera Score brochure on request— 


Boosey and Haukes 
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THE PHENOMENON OF VOCAL TONE QUALITY ce eee 


by ORVILLE J. BORCHERS, Ph.D., Dean, School of Music, 


ion fo 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


We have known for a long time that 
Hifierences in tone quality are dependent 
pon differences in overtone structure in re- 
sugh 31 ation to the fundamental tone. This rela- 
ou ionship is specifically responsible for the 
2d Agen liffierences in timbre between the various 
he U. § tringed and wind instruments as well as 
O. hose between different qualities of voice. 

We have known only for a short time 
hat the overtone structure in voice and in 
Bhose instruments producing a vibrato is in 
h constant state of change which becomes 
Bused into a pleasing liveliness of tone qual- 
ty called sonance. The extent and order 
f the timbre changes in voice are revealed 
or the first time by this study. The won- 
Herfully ordered natural laws by which tone 
juality is controlled are brought into sharp 
ocus. 
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That the pitch vibrato is an important 
atural phenomenon is now well known to 
oice teachers. A voice without a naturally 
leasing vibrato is given little chance of suc- 
ess because it sounds lifeless to the lay 
istener. When the timbre vibrato is added 
lo the life-like pulsation of the pitch vibrato 
he tone quality takes on a profound signifi- 
ance. 
onal Cor 
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According to acoustical laws when the 
itch of the fundamental changes, the pitch 
f each overtone changes proportionately. 
ence if the pitch of the fundamental 
hanges from 100 to 110 vibrations, the pitch 
f the tenth partial changes from 1000 to 
100 vibrations. The pitches of the first ten 
artials change from 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 
00, 700, 800, 900, and 1000 to 110, 220, 
30, 440, 550, 660, 770, 880, 990, and 1100 
ibrations respectively. These changes pro- 
uced by the pitch vibrato in the fundamen- 
| and its overtones cause a very compli- 
ated but unusually ordered change in the 
mbre of the tone. 


Likewise the principle of resonance is 
ell known. A resonator has a natural pitch 
which it will respond most vigorously. 
his has been demonstrated frequently with 


) Strauss Bottles or glasses partially filled with water. 


Howard jesonator responds in amounts decreas- 
g proportionately as the pitch of the vibra- 
tr is raised and lowered from the natural 
equency of the resonator in accordance 
ith its frequency band and damping con- 


ant which can thus be determined. 

A strong resonator with a natural pitch 
f 1000 cycles will respond most vigorously 
the tenth partial of a vocal tone with a 
ndimental pitch of 100 vibrations. When 
@ pitch vibrato raises the pitch of the 


now respond most vigorously to this same 
resonator to which the tenth partial re- 
sponded just a fraction of a second before. 
Since there is a decided difference in char- 
acter between a ninth and tenth harmonic 
relationship the quality will change mark- 
edly. Many voice teachers with keen ears 
have heard this timbre change in relation 
to the pitch vibrato. 

When the cavities of the mouth, larynx, 
and pharynx are shaped for a certain vowel 
or quality, each resonator approximates a 
certain form which determines the specific 
natural period of resonance to which it 
responds most vigorously. The periods of 
resonance known as the formant required 
for each vowel remain quite constant while 
the intensity relationships of the overtones 
change extensively and orderly as the pitch 
vibrato changes the pitches of the overtones 
in relation to those of the resonators. The 
importance of the vibrato is thus greatly 
enlarged and therefore demands the atten- 
tion of every voice teacher interested. in 
natural vocal phenomena. 

Figure 1 is an illustration of the exten- 
sive and orderly changes in intensity rela- 
tionships of overtones during two pitch vi- 
brato cycles of a trained bass-baritone voice 
singing the low A on the bass staff around 
a pitch of 110 vibrations to the vowel “ah.” 
The pitch vibrato indicated by the broken 
line at the top of the figure shows a normal 
smooth pitch fluctuation of about ten vibra- 
tions from 102 cycles at the trough to 112 
cycles at the crest. The upper solid line 
represents the total intensity of the funda- 
mental and all overtones and is relatively 
constant indicating no total intensity vibrato. 
The succeeding lines numbered from the 
total intensity line downward represent the 
relative intensities of the partials in decreas- 
ing strength. The relative strength of each 
partial is indicated on the vertical line on the 
left in terms of decibels' below the total 
intensity. 

The numbers on the lowest horizontal 
line indicate the waves which were analyzed. 
By determining the relative energy of the 
fundamental and each overtone in each wave 
and by connecting points from wave to wave 
the fluctuating energy of each partial is thus 
represented. Two complete vibrato cycles 
were analyzed and plotted showing the 
similiarity of change in overtone strength 
from one cycle to the other. 

Partial number six has the greatest energy 
and therefore appears at the top. It shows 


very little change in energy indicating its 
presence in the middle of a period of reso- 
nance. The changes in pitch caused by the 
pitch vibrato produce no significant change 
in the energy of this partial probably be- 
cause the resonator producing this energy 
has a frequency band sufficiently wide to 
include this range of pitch change. On the 
other hand partials five and seven whose 
pitches fall on each side of this period of 
resonance change quite markedly in strength. 
Partial number five increases in energy as 
its pitch is raised from 510 vibrations at 
the trough of the pitch vibrato cycle to 
560 vibrations at the crest, indicating that 
it falls below a resonance region and in- 
creases in energy as its pitch is raised and 
approaches that of the natural frequency of 
the resonator. On the other hand partial 
number seven shows the opposite tendency 
with its greatest energy coming at the trough 
of the pitch vibrato when the pitch of the 
partial is lowered and approaches the same 
region from above. The slight increase in 
energy at the crest of the vibrato cycle in 
this partial is probably caused by a second 
resonance region of a higher frequency which 
it begins to approach as its pitch is raised. 
Partial number eight shows this double ef- 
fect even more strongly as it falls more 
squarely between two resonance regions and 
is affected by both. 

Partial number nine falls more directly 


| 
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1A decibel is equivalent to a 25.9 percent in- 
ndamental to 111 vibrations, the ninth crease in energy. A decibel — in te energy Figure | 
artial with a frequency of 999 cycles will  Casily ‘discernible to the average car (Continued on page 24) 
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REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE — OFFICERS FOR 1952-1954 


In accordance with Article VII, Section I (“Nominations”) of the By-Laws, the following schedule of 
officers to be filled by election at the annual meeting of the National Association to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, on Saturday, December 29, 1951, is submitted, as below, by the Nominating Committee. 

“At any time not less than 15 days before the date of election, additional nominations for any office 
may be made by filing petitions with the secretary, indicating the names of candidates proposed, which peti- 
tion shall be signed by not less than ten members.” (Article VII, Section I). 


Walter A. Stults, Box 694, Evanston, 
For Fisst Vice-President Carl Gutekunst, 27 W. 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Second Vice-President .................... Helen Steen Huls, 811 Fourth Ave. S., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Teme Vice-President ..............:..00050 Alexander Grant, Colorado University, Boulder, Colo. 
Fourth Vice-President ..............00.... Burton Garlinghouse, 101 Mount View Ave., Akron 3, Ohio 
Clifford Toren, 5050 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
Geary, 15 W. 67th New York 23, N. Y. 
Grace Leslie, 1425 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
PNPM, 55sccisyisncaccacasuancedeccascesecane Homer G. Mowe, 171 W. 71st St., New York 23, N. Y. 
* * * 
REGIONAL GOVERNORS 
(1952-1954) 
Romley Fell, 38 James St., Newark, N. J. 
I iaecincsconcaitisiciiaAcinancaneyadinibbneanedsnde Arnold E. Putman, Women’s College, Furman Univ., Greenville, S. C. 
Louis Nicholas, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
II sciciekitsschlusiaNhaiomviandabionienbibdiats Dale V. Gilliland, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Roy Schuessler, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. Grady Harlan, Box 282, San Antonio, Texas 
Eugene Fulton, 2810 Clay St., San Francisco 15, Cal. 
Mortrwestern District John Lester, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 
(1952-1954) 
Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newberry St., Boston, Mass. 
Mme. Gilderoy Scott, 1409 - 21st St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Paul W. Peterson, Salem College, Sch. of Music, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
J. Oscar Miller, 801 Oak St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
IIE sniccinihveivincelenatnndiiiainenneennnns George Arkebauer, 2810 Weisser Park Ave., Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 
Stanley Deacon, Conservatory of Music, Kansas City, Mo. 
John Thut, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry Hobart, Phillips Univ., Enid, Oklahoma 
R. Berton Coffin, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
California-Western District ...........000..00 Tudor Williams, 3306 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Northwestern Disthict Ormal E. Tack, 3028 Pine, Longview, Wash. 
Ruth Stoughton, Suite 414, Fine Arts Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
* * * 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 2 Years 


Respectfully submitted, 


Richard De Young (chairman) 
Leon Carson 

Henry Hobart 

J. Oscar Miller 

Allen Rogers Lindquest 
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/ESTERDAY and TODAY 


by the Spectator 


DICTIONARY 


B-flat—The least interesting of any. It 


Elijah, a student in Princeton College: 


of The meaning of the different keys in music has not sufficient fire to render it majestic “I intreet you will take all possible pains 
50, thus set down in a letter written in 1808, OF grand, and is too full for song. to fitt and qualifie your Selfe so as to be 
id printed in a book entitled “Letters on G minor.—Meek and pensive; replete an Honour to your family; to your Selfe and 
ice e Celebrated Composer, Haydn”:— with melancholy. a great Blessing in the world in whatever 
ti- F.—This key is rich, mild, sober, and E-flat—Full and mellow, somber, soft, Station divine Providence may fix you; and 
niemplative. and beautiful. It is a key in which all further I intreet you to learn to Sing, tho 
D minor possesses the same qualities, but musicians delight. Though less decided in it is not so nattural as could be wisht, yet 
; heavier and darker cast: more doleful, character than some of the others, the I know divers persons that could not sing 
lemn, and grand. regularity of its beauty renders it a uni- much better than dumb persons that by 
C.—Bold, vigorous, and commanding; versal favorite. taking pains have lernt to sing one part; 
ited to the expression of war and enter- C minor.—Complaining, having some- either tenor or Base; and do it very grace- 
ise. thing of the cast of B minor. fully; and that that has been done by others 
A minor.—Plaintive, but not feeble. A-flat—The most lovely of the tribe; under like disadvantages may be done by 
G.—Gay and sprightly; being the medium _ UNassuming, gentle, soft, delicate, and tender, you.” 
by, it is adapted to the greatest range of having none of the pertness of A in sharps. > HRo> THE RYE 
bjects. Every author has been sensible to the charm 7 
: z From the June 25, 1851 New York Tribune 
E minor.—Persuasive, soft, and tender. of this key, and has reserved it for the ex- comes thie notice: 
D.—Ample, grand, and noble; having Pression of his most refined sentiments. g “COMIN THRO’ THE RYE—This beautiful 
ore fire than C, it is suited to loftiest Pa : g » P ’ ballad, rendered so popular by Miss Lind’s 
lirposes. singing it, has just been arranged with varia- 
B pect ages but in too high a ey Se tions by Wm. Wallace and published by Wm. 
ne to excite commiseration. Hall & Son, 239 Broadway.” 
Cc. A.—Golden, warm, and sunny. FATHERLY ADVICE . 
F-sharp minor.—Mournfully grand. The following is an excerpt from a letter Who knows, sopranos of today, but that 
E.—Bright and pellucid; adapted to bril- probably written in May 1752 from Stock- you have overlooked a brilliant set of 
int subjects. bridge, Mass., by Ephraim Williams, a plain varied melodies? 
B.—Keen and piercing; seldom used. New England puritan farmer, to his son (Continued on page 23) 
For Mixed V.oices 
c | 
+0 Magnify the Lord George Lynn 312-40056 —-.20 
gnity ge ly 
(From the May State Collection) 
+The Creation Tom Scott 312-40077. 
Narration, A cappella with optional harp or piano) 
Yonder! Yonder! Samuel R. Gaines 332-15098 .15 
(Difficult, Tenor or soprano solo, Russian Folk Melody) 
The Silversmith (El Pano) Kurt Schindler 332-13297 .22 
(Folk dance of Murcia and Andalusia, A cappella, SSAATTBB. 
ars English and Latin texts, Difficult) 
- + Westminster College Choir Collection 
ars 
Send for our new Choral Catalog 
Dept. B-12-51 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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SONG AND ITS ACOUSTICS e « « — continued from page 6 


ANT 


of good acoustics has a definite permissible 
value depending on the volume of the hall. 
it is smaller for speech than for orchestral 
music. It must be somewhere between for 
singing. One second should be the average 
for moderate sized halls. 

The cause of bad acoustics was not known 
until the first decade of this century. Of 
those built before the turn of the century 
some were bad, some were good acoustically, 
in accordance with the law of chance. A 
very costly and beautiful building might be 
completed and if it turned out to have bad 
acoustics, people would be sorry, but no- 
body would be blamed for the condition. 
It is not so now. An architect can no more 
get away with an edifice of bad acoustics 
than he can with one that was so poorly 
designed and built that it had collapsed on 
the opening night. The basic shape, the 
volume, the units of absorption surface in- 
corporated in the structure, the seats or 
chairs and no less the audience, all these 
are the factors that decide whether the hall 
will have a sufficiently good acoustics. Pres- 
ent day architectural firms know these things 
very well. The parties paying for the build- 
ing must demand good acoustics condition 
and they shall get it. Good acoustics is no 
more a requirement on the part of singers, 
musicians, lecturers, churches only. Wher- 
ever people are likely to aggregate, whether 
for work, for recreation for culture or wor- 
ship, good acoustics is essential. And we 
have it more and more. 

Now we come to the case where the voice 
of the singer passes through electrical ap- 
paratus, at least part way, on its way to the 
ears of the audience. In almost all such 
cases the microphone is the first gadget that 
receives the voice. In the telephone, public 
address system, the radio, T.V. and in all 
kinds of recording operations first you meet 
the “Mike.” The microphone changes the 


‘ sound waves to a modulated electric current. 


This current is next amplified, transmitted, 
on wires, through channels or by broadcast- 
ing to distant places, is received, amplified, 
and finally changed back to sound by means 
of the speaker and is let loose in the air for 
us to hear. If one considers the complete 
details of all the parts and circuits com- 
monly used in such cases, one wonders how 
the original sound is produced at the other 
end with as little alteration as it shows. 
Any musical sound has three characteris- 
tics: pitch, intensity and quality. Pitch de- 
pends upon the number of vibrations per 
second and determines the high and low in 
a voice. The intensity represents the me- 
chanical energy held in sound. Subjectively, 
it determines the loudness of the sound. 
The quality of a sound distinguishes it from 
other sounds of the same pitch and loudness. 


Different musical instruments and different 
people, at the same pitch and loudness have 
different quality sounds and voices and we 
can recognize them by their sounds and 
voices. “His master’s voice.” Quality of 
sound depends on its overtones. When a 
note, say, the middle C is played or sung, 
air waves at the rate of 256 per second are 
produced. This is known as the fundamental 
and it alone determines that it is the middle 
C. But along with this fundamental there 
are produced many other vibrations, all 
multiples of 256. These latter are known 
as the overtones. 

How many overtones will there be in a 
note? What selection of possible ones will 
they be and what intensity will each have, 
are the factors that on the one hand depend 
vn the instrument and person that produce 
the sound, on the other hand will determine 
the desirability, goodness or badness of the 
sound. Usually, it is the mechanical and 
the anatomical conditions and arrangements 
that decide the outcome of the quality of 
the sound. It was in this sense that I re- 
ferred above to a good voice as a gift of 
God. 

In short distance air, the fact is that 
when a sound is started, the fundamental 
and all its overtones travel together without 
any displacement with respect to each other. 
Such is not necessarily the case when the 
sound travels through a number of elec- 
trical and electronic parts and circuits. In 
this case, quite likely, some overtones will 
be suppressed entirely, others will be de- 
layed or advanced, and some may even fall 
out of step with the rest. It is easy to see 
how such a situation can play havoc with 
the quality of the sound. All this is called 
distortion of the sound and the transmis- 
sion is labeled as non-fidelity. 

The dark picture that I presented is com- 
pensated by the fact that, even though tbe 
science of electric transmission is rather 
young, (many of us know the time when it 
was not even born), its progress and 
achievements in such a short time have been 
phenomenally fast and marvellous. First 
class artists no more debate whether or not 
they should stoop down to sing on the radio 
or to record their voices electrically. 

They all sing now on the radio and record 
their songs on all kinds of recording devices 
of first class workmanship, putting at the 
disposal of the music loving public a gold 
mine of entertainment and spiritual inspira- 
tion. 

It is fitting to end with the following 
comment. Everything being equal, the best 
fidelity reproducing electric equipment would 
be those that are more costly. This is not be- 
cause some people must make more money. 
Such high grade instruments are built on 


are made of. 


scientifically more perfect and better desig 
and circuits. Besides, for acoustical aj 
scientific reasons they are built of bett 
and expensive material, and are assembig)°“" ¢ 
by highly skilled workers. You can buy @ /€47% 
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an amplifyer that costs $200.00. The d 
ference between these two is not a me 
$180.00. The latter, probably can hand 
every one of the 20 or 30 overtones of 
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alteration. The same goes for a micropho 
and for all other parts of which the compl 
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by SISTER SABINA MARY HENDERSON, C.H.M., Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa 
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f bett “How I wept at the hymns and canticles and was powerfully moved at the sweet sound 
ssemblg )“" Church's singing. Those sounds flowed into my ears, and the truth streamed into 
1 buy # heart; so that my feeling of devotion overflowed, and the tears ran from my eyes, and 


rirly sep’ happy in them.’—St. Augustine 
Singing is the most 
noble and exalted ex- 
pression of the heart 
and mind of man; it 
clothes his words with 
a beauty and sublimity 
he feels, but cannot 
otherwise express. Sing- 
ing is said to befit the 
lover; this is never more 
true than when his sing- 
ing is directed to his 
God. So significant 


is al 


guage no more meaningful words than 
ose descriptive of song to express the char- 
e of tier of the supreme worship of praise and 
oration offered by the Church to God 
its Liturgy. This praise and adoration 
comes literally a hymn of praise as the 
turgy of the Church takes voice in song. 
RS The Liturgy is the public and official wor- 
ip of the Church; its center and source is 
k Mass, but it also includes the Sacra- 
ents and the Divine Office. These liturgical 


tion es, external symbols of internal worship, 
k not only preeminently suitable by reason 
NY their divinely inspired origin, but are also 
solutely necessary to man who, being com- 
sed of body and soul, is drawn by things 
ible to the love of the invisible God. 
ition fis is indeed not strange when we consider 
kt the vast creation itself is but a series 
symbols by which the senses perceive and 
ONATO | mind apprehends the power and mag- 
cence of the Creator, the whole man thus 
~soagh ing moved to praise and adoration. 


Singing, by its nature, is most admirably 
———fiapted to the Liturgy. When we as children 
_—__§ a common Father unite to praise Him, the 
nguage must be both universal and exalted, 
th personal and filial; and what better 
kdium could we use than when, quoting 
us XII, “in the holy solemnities we sing 
a com- fernately with the minister of Jesus Christ 
‘sonnel fd sing together with Him the liturgical 
is the pant.” 

in all §lnherent in this worship and praise of 
juested fod s man’s submission to His law and 
er send _ nce to His will, and since the liturgy’s 
kstone, fice of praise implies also this sanctifica- 
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to the text so that those who hear and those 
who sing are more easily moved to the imi- 
tation of Christ. There are two ways, Justine 
Ward says, in which we may expect music 
to add life and efficacy to the text: the one 
is by enriching the doctrinal content through 
the symbolic use of themes; the other by 
supplying the power which feeling adds to 
a merely intellectual concept. 

Song is the music of the Church, since 
song is so complete an expression of the 
whole man—and he must express himself. 
He cannot remain as a “silent spectator” at 
the most profound and moving of all actions, 
the sacred rites. His voice raised in the song 
of the Church gives not only external as- 
sent, but is evidence of internal rapport, the 
most essential factor in worship. This aspect 
of singing, by reason of its deep religious 
and social implication, is of such vital im- 
portance that it has been reiterated particu- 
larly for the past fifty years by successive 
reigning pontiffs as a strong reason for the 
revival of congregational singing of Georgian 
Chant. 

These chants the Church considers as her 
own music, which extends to a source of 
great antiquity and which played a very 
large part in the exterior development and 
formation of the liturgy. The principal ele- 
ment of liturgical prayer was found in the 
Mass and the Divine Office is the psalms of 
the Old Testament—songs which express as 
no other prayer “the most perfect grandeur 
of God.” Since the singing af the psalms 
constituted a large portion of the worship 
of the Old Testament, and since mpst of 
the early Christians were Jews who saw in 
the New Testament a fulfillment of the Old, 
they continued the practice and incorporated 
it into the liturgical rites of the New Law. 
This chant can best be described as music 
wedded to words which are its source and 
inspiration. The music follows the inflec- 
tions and rhythm of speech and, as the feel- 
ing kindles and glows, the exalted and ex- 
ulting quality of the melody interprets and 
reveals it. The singing and prayer of the 
first Christians was spontaneous and inspired 
utterance of the moment, but as the form 
of the Liturgy became set in the course of 
the first centuries of the Christian era, the 
liturgical melodies gradually crystallized and 
took form, capturing forever the spirit that 
inspired them and remaining as anonymous 
as the Cathedrals, those songs in stone. 


The noble and vital office of song in the 
earthly liturgy, being so unique an ex- 
pression of man’s love and praise of God, 
will find its fulfillment in the heavenly liturgy 
—for when faith has given place to vision 
and hope has been realized, charity alone 
will remain; and the blessed, ravished in the 
vision and possession of God, will burst 
forth in the eternal song of praise to the 
Lamb that was slain. 


OLD CAROL 


He came all so still 
Where His mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came all so still 

To His mother’s bower, 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 


He came all so still 
Where His mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be. 


—Unknown source. 


THE EDITOR REQUESTS 


The editor earnestly requests that 
all material submitted by those au- 
thors contributing articles, as well as 
by regional, state and chapter offi- 
cials, for the purpose of publication 
in THE BULLETIN columns, con- 
forms to the procedure as listed below: 


1. Make certain that all material 
is prepared in a careful manner—as 
to paragraphing, spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

2. All material must be type- 
written, not script, and whenever 
possible in double-space form. 

3. Use a paper that is not of a 
transparent quality. 

4. Adhere strictly to the dead-line 
for reception of material, as set by 
the editor. 


“God sent His singers upon the earth 
with songs of sadness and of mirth.” 
H. W. Longfellow 
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SONG AND ITS ACOUSTICS 


e — continued from page 6 


of good acoustics has a definite permissible 
value depending on the volume of the hall. 
It is smaller for speech than for orchestral 
music. It must be somewhere between for 
singing. One second should be the average 
for moderate sized halls. 

The cause of bad acoustics was not known 
until the first decade of this century. Of 
those built before the turn of the century 
some were bad, some were good acoustically, 
in accordance with the law of chance. A 
very costly and beautiful building might be 
completed and if it turned out to have bad 
acoustics, people would be sorry, but no- 
body would be blamed for the condition. 
It is not so now. An architect can no more 
get away with an edifice of bad acoustics 
than he can with one that was so poorly 
designed and built that it had collapsed on 
the opening night. The basic shape, the 
volume, the units of absorption surface in- 
corporated in the structure, the seats or 
chairs and no less the audience, all these 
are the factors that decide whether the hall 
will have a sufficiently good acoustics. Pres- 
ent day architectural firms know these things 
very well. The parties paying for the build- 
ing must demand good acoustics condition 
and they shall get it. Good acoustics is no 
more a requirement on the part of singers, 
musicians, lecturers, churches only. Wher- 
ever people are likely to aggregate, whether 
for work, for recreation for culture or wor- 
ship, good acoustics is essential. And we 
have it more and more. 

Now we come to the case where the voice 
of the singer passes through electrical ap- 
paratus, at least part way, on its way to the 
ears of the audience. In almost all such 
cases the microphone is the first gadget that 
receives the voice. In the telephone, public 
address system, the radio, T.V. and in all 
kinds of recording operations first you meet 
the “Mike.” The microphone changes the 
sound waves to a modulated electric current. 
This current is next amplified, transmitted, 
on wires, through channels or by broadcast- 
ing to distant places, is received, amplified, 
and finally changed back to sound by means 
of the speaker and is let loose in the air for 
us to hear. If one considers the complete 
details of all the parts and circuits com- 
monly used in such cases, one wonders how 
the original sound is produced at the other 
end with as little alteration as it shows. 

Any musical sound has three characteris- 
tics: pitch, intensity and quality. Pitch de- 
pends upon the number of vibrations per 
second and determines the high and low in 
a voice. The intensity represents the me- 
chanical energy held in sound. Subjectively, 
it determines the loudness of the sound. 
The quality of a sound distinguishes it from 
other sounds of the same pitch and loudness. 


Different musical instruments and different 
people, at the same pitch and loudness have 
different quality sounds and voices and we 
can recognize them by their sounds and 
voices. “His master’s voice.” Quality of 
sound depends on its overtones. When a 
note, say, the middle C is played or sung, 
air waves at the rate of 256 per second are 
produced. This is known as the fundamental 
and it alone determines that it is the middle 
C. But along with this fundamental there 
are produced many other vibrations, all 
multiples of 256. These latter are known 
as the overtones. 

How many overtones will there be in a 
note? What selection of possible ones will 
they be and what intensity will each have, 
are the factors that on the one hand depend 
un the instrument and person that produce 
the sound, on the other hand will determine 
the desirability, goodness or badness of the 
sound. Usually, it is the mechanical and 
the anatomical conditions and arrangements 
that decide the outcome of the quality of 
the sound. It was in this sense that I re- 
ferred above to a good voice as a gift of 
God. 

In short distance air, the fact is that 
when a sound is started, the fundamental 
and all its overtones travel together without 
any displacement with respect to each other. 
Such is not necessarily the case when the 
sound travels through a number of elec- 
trical and electronic parts and circuits. In 
this case, quite likely, some overtones will 
be suppressed entirely, others will be de- 
layed or advanced, and some may even fall 
out of step with the rest. It is easy to see 
how such a situation can play havoc with 
the quality of the sound. All this is called 
distortion of the sound and the transmis- 
sion is labeled as non-fidelity. 

The dark picture that I presented is com- 
pensated by the fact that, even though the 
science of electric transmission is rather 
young, (many of us know the time when it 
was not even born), its progress and 
achievements in such a short time have been 
phenomenally fast and marvellous. First 
class artists no more debate whether or not 
they should stoop down to sing on the radio 
or to record their voices electrically. 

They all sing now on the radio and record 
their songs on all kinds of recording devices 
of first class workmanship, putting at the 
disposal of the music loving public a gold 
mine of entertainment and spiritual inspira- 
tion. 

It is fitting to end with the following 
comment. Everything being equal, the best 
fidelity reproducing electric equipment would 
be those that are more costly. This is not be- 
cause some people must make more money. 
Such high grade instruments are built on 


scientifically more perfect and better designs 
and circuits. Besides, for acoustical and 
scientific reasons they are built of better 
and expensive material, and are assemble( 
by highly skilled workers. You can buy an 
amplifyer for $20.00. It will be fairly ser. 
viceable for many purposes. There is also 
an amplifyer that costs $200.00. The dif. 
ference between these two is not a mer 
$180.00. The latter, probably can handk 
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every one of the 20 or 30 overtones of am 


voice absolutely intact, without any bias or 
alteration. The same goes for a microphone 
and for all other parts of which the comple; 
instruments that we sing into or listen from 
are made of. 


*Professor Daghlian has been heard in 
lectures on Physics and Acoustics at the 
N.A.T.S. summer workshop at Connecticu 
College during the 1950 and 1951 sessions 
There have been numerous requests for an 
article by him, reflective of some of th 
phases of these lectures. 
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the members of N.A.T.S. attending the 
Seventh Annual Convention. 


ATTENTION — 
CHAPTER OFFICIALS 


Beginning with this issue of THE 
BULLETIN there will appear a com- 
plete listing of the official personnel 
of all N.A.T.S. chapters. It is the 
intention to maintain same in all 
future issues. It is therefore requested 
that the secretary of each chapter send 
in promptly to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Assistant Editor, 17 E. 96th Street, 
New York 28, N. Y., any changes that 
may occur in the roster of chapter of- 
ficers and directors, due to elections, 
replacements, etc. This is important. 
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CANTATE DOMINI... 


by SISTER SABINA MARY HENDERSON, C.H.M., Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa 
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“How I wept at the hymns and canticles and was powerfully moved at the sweet sound 


embledage! Our Church’s singing. Those sounds flowed into my ears, and the truth streamed into 
buy anim" heart; so that my feeling of devotion overflowed, and the tears ran from my eyes, and 
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Singing is the most 
noble and exalted ex- 
pression of the heart 
and mind of man; it 
clothes his words with 


bias or a beauty and sublimity 
rophone he feels, but cannot 
compley otherwise express. Sing- 
en from ing is said to befit the 


lover; this is never more 
true than when his sing- 
ing is directed to his 
God. So significant 
sould this seem to be that we can find in 
language no more meaningful words than 
those descriptive of song to express the char- 
«ter of the supreme worship of praise and 
doration offered by the Church to God 
n its Liturgy. This praise and adoration 
ecomes literally a hymn of praise as the 
iturgy of the Church takes voice in song. 
RS The Liturgy is the public and official wor- 
hip of the Church; its center and source is 
he Mass, but it also includes the Sacra- 
ents and the Divine Office. These liturgical 
ites, external symbols of internal worship, 
Mere not only preeminently suitable by reason 
NY {their divinely inspired origin, but are also 
bbsolutely necessary to man who, being com- 
hosed of body and soul, is drawn by things 
isible to the love of the invisible God. 
ition his is indeed not strange when we consider 
at the vast creation itself is but a series 
bf symbols by which the senses perceive and 
he mind apprehends the power and mag- 
ificence of the Creator, the whole man thus 
being moved to praise and adoration. 
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Singing, by its nature, is most admirably 

dapted to the Liturgy. When we as children 

bf acommon Father unite to praise Him, the 

nguage must be both universal and exalted, 

both personal and filial; and what better 

| edium could we use than when, quoting 

THE “in the holy solemnities we sing 

lternately with the minister of Jesus Christ 

nd sing together with Him the liturgical 
hants.” 


a com- 
‘sonnel 
is the 
in all Inherent in this worship and praise of 
juested HiPod |. man’s submission to His law and 
er send bedie:ice to His will, and since the liturgy’s 
kstone, fice of praise implies also this sanctifica- 
Street, on o! the faithful, the Liturgy in its sacred 
yes that stands par excellence as a teacher of 
ster of- MRivine truth by renewing and reviewing in 
ections, mythical way the life of Christ through- 
ortant. ut the year. In this teaching function music 

ays the vital role of adding life and efficacy 


to the text so that those who hear and those 
who sing are more easily moved to the imi- 
tation of Christ. There are two ways, Justine 
Ward says, in which we may expect music 
to add life and efficacy to the text: the one 
is by enriching the doctrinal content through 
the symbolic use of themes; the other by 
supplying the power which feeling adds to 
a merely intellectual concept. 


Song is the music of the Church, since 
song is so complete an expression of the 
whole man—and he must express himself. 
He cannot remain as a “silent spectator” at 
the most profound and moving of all actions, 
the sacred rites. His voice raised in the song 
of the Church gives not only external as- 
sent, but is evidence of internal rapport, the 
most essential factor in worship. This aspect 
of singing, by reason of its deep religious 
and social implication, is of such vital im- 
portance that it has been reiterated particu- 
larly for the past fifty years by successive 
reigning pontiffs as a strong reason for the 
revival of congregational singing of Georgian 
Chant. 


These chants the Church considers as her 
own music, which extends to a source of 
great antiquity and which played a very 
large part in the exterior development and 
formation of the liturgy. The principal ele- 
ment of liturgical prayer was found in the 
Mass and the Divine Office is the psalms of 
the Old Testament—songs which express as 
no other prayer “the most perfect grandeur 
of God.” Since the singing af the psalms 
constituted a large portion of the worship 
of the Old Testament, and since smost of 
the early Christians were Jews who saw in 
the New Testament a fulfillment of the Old, 
they continued the practice and incorporated 
it into the liturgical rites of the New Law. 
This chant can best be described as music 
wedded to words which are its source and 
inspiration. The music follows the inflec- 
tions and rhythm of speech and, as the feel- 
ing kindles and glows, the exalted and ex- 
ulting quality of the melody interprets and 
reveals it. The singing and prayer of the 
first Christians was spontaneous and inspired 
utterance of the moment, but as the form 
of the Liturgy became set in the course of 
the first centuries of the Christian era, the 
liturgical melodies gradually crystallized and 
took form, capturing forever the spirit that 
inspired them and remaining as anonymous 
as the Cathedrals, those songs in stone. 


The noble and vital office of song in the 
earthly liturgy, being so unique an ex- 
pression of man’s love and praise of God, 
will find its fulfillment in the heavenly liturgy 
—for when faith has given place to vision 
and hope has been realized, charity alone 
will remain; and the blessed, ravished in the 
vision and possession of God, will burst 
forth in the eternal song of praise to the 
Lamb that was slain. 


OLD CAROL 


He came all so still 
Where His mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came all so still 

To His mother’s bower, 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 


He came all so still 
Where His mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be. 


—Unknown source. 
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The editor earnestly requests that 
all material submitted by those au- 
thors contributing articles, as well as 
by regional, state and chapter offi- 
cials, for the purpose of publication 
in THE BULLETIN columns, con- 
forms to the procedure as listed below: 


1. Make certain that all material 
is prepared in a careful manner—as 
to paragraphing, spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

2. All material must type- 
written, not script, and whenever 
possible in double-space form. 

3. Use a paper that is not of a 
transparent quality. 

4. Adhere strictly to the dead-line 
for reception of material, as set by 
the editor. 


“God sent His singers upon the earth 
with songs of sadness and of mirth.” 
H. W. Longfellow 
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of his exact thoughts, a metrical language. Good poetry, being appreciate is that of the music—and the beauty of the poem whi = 
pure music, lovely melody and chiming syllables, like all other inspired the composer cannot be made to appeal to them—how j S 


forms of music, its meaning is enhanced when interpreted by the that case can the subtleties of the poem ever be revealed? ABB ch 
audience must understand the text, from a dictional standpoin’ 
human voice—especially the singing voice. 


and through expressiveness its content and intent, if it is | 
This becomes a matter of education on the parts of teacher and accept and enjoy the singer’s rendition. While the poet prove 
singer, for they are both in a joint field of educating the public himself a strong factor in this triumvirate of artists, because of hi 
to higher levels of culture as well as of all the other fine elements basic contribution to the completed composition, it is the sing 
in their particular phase of the world of art. This educational who must assume the burden of striving to serve in successf 
program should start in the studio and under the direction of the liaison fashion as a true delineator of both poet and compose 
instructor through the individual instruction given by him. Here industrious study, understanding and soulful feeling con 
It has been said and, at first glance aptly so, that a song is as into being through the interpreter. 
good as its text. Although analytically there are numerous ex- To bring the subject to a conclusive and an even more practic: 
ceptions to this statement, it applies in particular to the serious level, it can be reiterated that there is, in general, not enough a 
song and especially to the art song, where the composer of high tention given to nor time spent in the research and disseminatio) 
ability is convinced that from a poem of beauty, or of strength, or of the literary phase of the vocal composition. The singer muy 
of color, he can gain sufficient inspiration to create musical lines become text conscious if the complete projection in all its fullnes 
that will prove capable of serving as an adequate vehicle on which of color, warmth, depth of feeling and humanness is to be con 
the story is projected over to the audience, at the same time en- veyed in the rightful balance of intensity and genuine sincerit 
hancing the inherent value of the written text. A sensitive com- to the listener. The absorption of this phase of sympatheti 
poser can make much out of the most simple and unambitious interpretation or the want of it, is directly traceable to the doo 
text. It has been quoted,—facetiously perhaps, that Franz Shu- of the vocal teacher. In so many instances, and at this stage 9 
bert could build an alluring song around a bill of fare—and possibly the teaching routine, there is evidence of weakness on the in 
so. On the other hand a mediocre and less inspired composer may structor’s part, either in lack of preparation or indifference in com 
ruin the spirit and essence of a beautiful text. The song writer of to- municating whatever knowledge may be available, to others. Th 
day must satisfy simultaneously two demands,—to write agreeable teacher who has had included in his or her background a pr 
music and through that music to do justice to the words and in- fessional career of singing is the one who is most apt to fe 
cidentally to see that only the most important of these words are spontaneously the need for an absorption on the part of the studer 
thrown into the highest relief. Oft times in our contemporary song and artist alike of the great textual import in a good song and it 
composing we find many unimportant words thrown into relief. rendition. In short, in the preparing of vocal repertoire, as muc 
It becomes the first duty of the singer to prepare himself to act emphasis must be laid on the study and understanding of thi 
as a sympathetic medium in transmitting the composers beautify- written word as on the music itself. Frequently this rule is no 
ing of the poem to the audience. But if the only beauty they can adhered to. 
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CHAPTER NOTES Georgine S. Kellner of Rhode Island, Mrs. ber 22. She urged a greater cooperatioge™® P' 
(Continued from page 13) Lempi Rimpila of Connecticut and Miss and unity between the two organizations. Firs 
spent in good fellowship and a general ex- Florence Jane Barbiers of New Hampshire. ee 
change of greetings. Chapter president Gertrude Tingley was - 
ona Miss Gertrude Tingley as chairman, ably assisted by the official board of the MISCELLANEOUS his a 
and Charles Pearson, New England Con- Boston Chapter, consisting of Dr. James Mme. Gladys Gilderoy Scott, chairma’° fo 
servatory of Music, as moderator, the eve- Houghton, Gertrude Ehrhart, Mabel P. of the Washington, D.C. group will be i HE : 
ning session was opened by Helen Steen’ Friswell, Charles Pearson, Annie Laurie charge of a meeting at the home of Mi ECK 
Huls, second vice-president of the National Heiser, Persis Black Kempton, and com- Ann Yago McGuffey in Washington on tig’): ™ 
Association, on leave for research from mittee chairmen, Mrs. Victoria Snowden evening of November 2. Helen Steen Hulge'” 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn., and Anthony Guarino. 2nd vice-president of the National Associgy’™™'¢ ' 
who gave an interesting address on “Our tion will be the guest speaker. It is hop’ !°W 
Responsibility to the Adolescent Voice,” The passing of Blanche Haskell of Quincy, that from this meeting a formal chapter wi Frot 
which was replete with valuable informa- Mass., a devoted member of the chapter, is be formed. reat 1 
tion. The final event of the day was the marked commemoratively in another part Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn reports that a meeg”*tho 
Vocal Clinic, which proved to be construc- of THE BULLETIN. ing will be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., at qm! ® ' 
tive and of great value. Six young singers . early date. Miss Ann Griffiths and M@pndispe 
were heard, and the panel, consisting of The next meeting of the Boston Chapter McClurg Miller, with Mme. Derdeyn. wi pny 
Grace Leslie, registrar of the National As- is scheduled for December 2, at the studio be in charge. Discussion will take place @PU!d | 
sociation and of Connecticut College, Ruth of Miss Canterbury, 116 Commonwealth to the possibility of forming a Pittsburg Aga 
Douglass, Mt. Holyoke College, and Rom- Ave., Boston. The meeting is for members chapter. ethor 
ley Fell, regional governor of the Eastern’ only. A social hour will follow the business ends 
District, N.A.T.S., all eminent vocal teach- meeting. place m 
ers, made splendid contributions through the HAVE YOU hich 
medium of clinical comment and advice. Miss Tingley, Boston chapter president, SENT IN THE NAME OF Ak. i 
The evening closed with everyone feeling brought greetings from the National Asso- t 
that it had been “a great day.” ciation to the In and About Club of Music NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
Several state chairmen were present in- Supervisors, in conjunction with an address TO THE BULLETIN? learly 
cluding Mrs. Louise Colgan of Maine, Mrs. given by her before that assembly on Octo- he to 
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PRESENT DAY TEACHER REVIEWS LAMPERTI...... 


by ANTHONY GUARINO, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Continuing, Lamperti says: “But fortu- 
ately, of the old guard, of the true and 
reat art, there still remains a glorious rem- 
ant, which naturally leads the van of song. 
jt ‘s by considering these few real artists, 
hai we may convince ourselves of the 
iff-rence that exists between the excellence 
of the old Italian school and the mediocrity 
of the new. My assertion is borne out by 


practicd 
ough a! 
mMinatior 
ger muy 


5 fulines hat well-known letter of Verdi’s wherein 
recommends us “To return to the ancient 
SINCETI racitions.” 

—o Leaving Lamperti momentarily, I believe 


ost of us feel that in our time we are 
confronted with much the same parallel as 
in the era in which he lived, but that we 
oo, have a few fine artists to keep alive 
he blazing torch of truth in its application 
o singing. Fundamentally, the principles in 
inging as expounded by Lamperti coincide 
ith what we accept and know to be the true 
raditions of the grand old school of Bel 
anto. But if we were to go back to him, 
e would find that he clarifies many impor- 
ant points in the mechanics of the breath, 
he attack of the tone, and others. I would 
like to amplify excerpts from his book deal- 
ing principally with the breath. 

First, from the preface of the book, | 
quote: “The old Italian masters used to say 
hat the art of singing is the art of breathing. 
his art of breathing may be reduced to the 
wo following axioms; FREEDOM ABOUT 
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bi HE NECK and VOICE ABOVE THE 

> of Mi YECK, as the famous Crescentini used to 

on on timp?) meaning to imply that the current of 

teen Hel air should not cause the vocal chords to vi- 

1 Associgerate by a sudden forcible emission, but by 

+ is hop i Slow steady flow. 

rapter wig From one of the chapters we read: “So 
reat indeed is the importance of the proper 

at a meeethod of respiration that I strongly urge 

Pa., at a! as the most important study, absolutely 

and M@dispensable to success in singing and the 

deyn, wige"ly trustworthy foundation whereon to 

e place uild up the voice.” 

Pittsburg Again, in another chapter: “Upon the 
ethod of inspiration and expiration de- 
ends the color of the voice and the proper 
placement of tone. In taking in the breath, 
hich must be done slowly, the sound is 
0 be attacked almost as if one continued to 

OF ake breath, so that the voice may lean 

BER pon the breath, or, to express it more 

; learly, be sustained by the column of air. 


he tone will then sound pure and free with 


Some months ago a friend presented me with an old, discolored book that he quite 
y chance picked up at a second-hand book store. The book, translated from the Italian, 
s entitled, “The Art of Singing, According to Ancient Tradition and Personal Experience,” 
and is by the famous Francesco Lamperti (published by Ricordi more than three score 
ears ago). It seems that even in this day as we in ours—Lamperti deplored a decadence 
n the true art of singing ascribed as he then put it “To the influence of modern opera.” 


no slurring. During the act of inspiration 
the shoulders must be drawn down insensi- 
bly, and the diaphragm and the muscles of 
the belly should feel as if spread. It is most 
important that the breath should be sus- 
tained after the tone is finished, just as if 
the note were still being sounded, and this 
can be done by leaning and spreading out 
the diaphragm upon the muscles of the 
belly.” 

At this point, it may be well to add that 
to acquire the control of the mechanics of 
spreading laterally the diaphragm and abdo- 
men while singing is far more difficult than 
it appears theoretically, even for the most 
serious and intelligent student. Upon their 
proper function depends the complete free- 
dom of the air column which sustains the 
tone and frees the throat and jaw. By close 
observation we find that nearly all singers, 
including the established and accepted good 
artists, either neglect the importance of, or 
do not seem to be aware of this valuable 
knowledge of not protruding the chin. 

Then Lamperti says, “Another point to be 
observed is that tones must appear to the 
singer to be reflected in the back part ofthe 
head; he must feel them there, rising as the 
note rises and falling as it falls. It is from 
inattention to this point that sopranos ex- 
perience a difficulty in passing from D to E 
in the middle register; there is always a 
break here, arising from not knowing how 
to place this characteristic note high enough 
in the head, keeping the breath steady. Care- 
lessness with regard to this important point 
of transition is often productive of grievous 
mischief, either shortening the compass of 
the voice, or diminishing its volume.” 

About facial expression Lamperti says: 
“The mouth must be in a smiling position, 
the lips touching the teeth, the upper row 
of which should show naturally without af- 
fectation. However, as all mouths are not 
alike, the teacher may have to advise dif- 
ferent positions for different individuals. 
Great care must be taken never to push 
forward the chin in singing; the lower jaw 
must be entirely free from stiffness, so that 
the throat may not be contracted, for on 
the freedom of the chin depends the easiness 
of neck and throat. The position of the 
neck and shoulders must be unconstrained, 
the expression of the eyes natural (soft) for 
they are a mirror of the song.” 


It was a pleasant surprise for me to find 
Lamperti as emphatic in the use of the mir- 
ror as I have been. He recommends the 
constant use of the “looking-glass” to cor- 
rect the defects (into which it is easy to 
fall), as he says; “Of changing the natural 
expression of the face, moving the mouth 
and pushing forward the chin, which inter- 
feres with the free action of the throat.” 


These latter points concerning the chin 
and facial expressions are not to be empha- 
sized more than the breath, but should be 
coordinated throughout a student’s study. It 
is a gradually improving understanding of 
the mechanics of the breath, along with the 
lesser but still important point of freedom 
of an unprotruding jaw that eventually en- 
ables the student to facilitate an open throat, 
and enjoy a consistant placement of tone. 
The conclusion is evident that a student 
must be as capable in his ability to absorb 
what is taught him, as a teacher is in his 
knowledge of what to teach, and how each 
student should be taught. 


It seems to me that one of the greatest 
favors a teacher can do for a pupil is to 
teach him to listen to himself and to think. 
Eugene Ysaye used to say that “Art begins 
where technique ends.” We must guide our 
students in their search for the best possible 
way in which to express themselves in order 
that they may rise above mere notes and 
give to the world the real beauty that is in 
music. 

Harold Ayres, 
MTNA Convention (Minneapolis) 


NEW YORK 
SINGING TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
(Founded 1906) 


An Organization whose Members 
are among the leading Teachers of 
Singing in and around New York 
City. 


Supplemental Educational Classes 
and Young Artist Recital Series 


For 
Students of Teacher Members 


For all information, address Corresponding 
Secretary, The New York Singing Teachers 
Association, 17 East 86t'1 Street, New York 28, 
New York. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL PREPARATION .—° EMERGENT CONCEPT . 


(Continued from page 8) 

the same aria “Avant de Quitter ces Lieux”™ 
from Faust—and always broke up when he 
attempted to negotiate the high F at the end 
of the song. After repeated attempts, when 
he finally got an engagement to make his 
debut, he was cast as Valentin in Faust— 
and when he got to the final phrase of the 
aria, he broke up on the high F. 

After a careful examination of the voice 
to determine type, quality, strength and 
range, we try to analyze the personal traits 
that may be favorable or otherwise. Is he 
strong and healthy, alert and intelligent, and 
what are his musical background and gen- 
eral education? If these are only average, 
he must take steps to improve them. 

After the audition, a conference should 
be held between the teacher, pupil and his 
parents. Out of this conference should 
evolve a program of study to fit his par- 
ticular needs. The teacher should be en- 
tirely frank in his estimate of the pupil's 
qualifications for his chosen career. He 
should make no promises—except to give 
of his best, to guide and train him. It is of 
course impossible to set any time limit on 
the period of preparation necessary for him 
to reach the point where he will be able to 
audition for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. I make this seemingly obvious obser- 
vation, because this query is nearly always 
made. At the outset he must be made to 
understand that good posture is essential to 
proper breath support and the free emis- 
sion of tone. That exercise, proper diet and 
sufficient rest are necessary to maintain that 
good health plus which he needs to do the 
work he is undertaking. A daily routine is 
set up, and gradually added to and elab- 
orated. Our chief aim is to free the voice, 
to do away with interference from the mus- 
cles which surround and manipulate the 
larynx and over which we are able to ex- 
ercise little conscious control. Flexibility of 
these muscles can only be acquired if there 
is a solid breath support. 

With calmness and patience on the part 
of the teacher and diligent application on 
the part of the student, the desired freedom 
from muscular constriction will come—and 
the vocal apparatus will be capable of 
executing an even scale throughout its range 
—as well as the many and complex orna- 
ments which decorate vocal literature. 

To negotiate the technical intricacies of 
Bach and Mozart requires supreme vocal 
skill. For many years I included in my daily 
routine one or more of the elaborate ca- 
denzas that occur in Magic Flute and Don 
Giovanni of Mozart. The question of dy- 
namics must not be ignored—the ability to 
increase a tone to FF and diminish it to 
pianissimo must be cultivated. The long 


sustained high A at the end of the final 
phrase of the Nile scene in Aida, is one of 
the most effective notes in the entire score. 
I was singing the role of the Ethiopian 
Princess at the Cincinnati Zoo Opera House, 
out-of-doors one summer. It was a perfect 
night—dark and still. The performance was 
one of those rare ones when the rapport be- 
tween artists, orchestra and conductor 
seemed perfect. The scene is laid on the 
banks of the River Nile, it’s waters gleam- 
ing beneath the shade of palm trees. As I 
voiced that last nostalgic cry of yearning for 
my homeland—holding the final high A long 
and softly, till it faded into silence in the 
night—the great African lion in his nearby 
cage, answered me with a shattering roar!! 
Could anything have provided a more dra- 
matic climax? The effect on the audience 
was electric. 

Diction in our own language is often 
neglected, but should receive as much atten- 
tion as that reguired for a foreign iongue. 
Composers such as Bach, Beethoven and 
Mozart wrote music for the highly skilled 
vocalists of their day, singers who had de- 
voted many years to the perfection of their 
technique, and were not preoccupied with 
the urge to make a debut at the age of 19 or 
21 or 25. A poorly trained singer today is 
overwhelmed with the difficulties he faces 
when he attempts to sing the classic reper- 
toire. The operas of Wagner, Verdi, Puccini 
and Strauss, pose problems of somewhat dif- 
ferent nature—but equally demanding on the 
resources of the skilled artist. 

Let us imbue our young singer with cour- 
age for the fray—confidence and joy—as 
he meets these challenges to his metal. Con- 
vince him that his patience and industry will 
yield a rich reward; that the long months 
and years of devoted effort will bring him 
keen satisfaction and fulfilment. 

He will be a finer human being—able to 
contribute his share of uplifting beauty to 
the lives of his fellow men. 


*Excerpts from an address given at the 
National Association's workshop, Connecti- 
cut College, New London, Conn., Aug. 1951. 


AN EMERGENT CONCEPT 
(Continued from page 7) 


Second: In the Posture Phonation unit, 
the gross skeletal muscles of head posture, 
through the adjunct muscles which position 
the larynx, deliver freedom of action to the 
minimal motors of the larynx which perform 
the act of phonation. 

Third: In the Posture Resonation unit, the 
gross skeletal muscles attached from the 
skull to the soft palate, through the adjunct 
muscles from the soft palate to the tongue 


and larynx, deliver freedom of action t 
the minimal motor of the uvula. 

Fourth: The Posture Articulation uni 
seems to be a double unit, for the jaw ha 
both outside and inside gross skeletal mus, 
cles in its attachments to the skull. The 
outside set deliver, through the adjunct mus. 
cles of the cheeks, freedom in the minima 
motor actions of the lips, while the insic 
gross skeletals through the adjunct muscle: 
of the root of the tongue, deliver freedom 
to the actions of the minimal motors of the 
body and the tip of the tongue. 

The fear which the voice teaching pro. 
fession has had of correcting faults wher 
they appear has its origin in the abov 
emergence, for almost always the fault show 
in the action of the minimal motors involve( 


when the cause lies in the faulty coordinay 


tion from the gross skeletal through the ad. 
junct to the minimal motors. 


The anatomical and neurological structure 


of the respiratory system shows that correch 


tions in the coordinated act of singing shoul 
be done from posture and_ respiratior 
through phonation, resonation, and articula 


tion in any of the four coordinated act 


should be from gross skeletal, through ad} 


junct, to minimal motors. Any correction " 
ment, N 


mBldg., 3 


pecretar 


attempted backwards through the frame: 
work, have a tendency toward tensions in: 
stead of freedom in the actions involved. 

When a golf coach shows us the form o/ 
driving, we know that if we would go ou! 
on the course and practice that form ever 
three ten minute periods daily for eigh' 
weeks we could begin to drive withou 
watching the form. It would have developei 
from coordination, up through epicritica 
to association level so that our mind couli 
direct the driving. 

The glory of the singing act lies in th 
fact that the respiratory system is_ bot 
voluntary and involuntary. Every musck 
in the tract is a voluntary muscle but th 
respiratory center in the brain uses the tra¢ 
as a purely involuntary mechanism. Th 
singing acts can be trained voluntarily fro 
coordination, through epicritical, to associé 
tive level and the perfectly coordinated whol 
be used completely involuntarily to expres 


the slightest change in the emotions, pa} 


sions, or moods of song literature. 
Bibliography 
1. Meader, Clarence L. and Muyskens, Joli’ 


H., Handbook of Biolinguistics. Publ 
lished 1950 Herbert C. Weller, 360 Wet 


Woodruff, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


2. Shohara, H. Helen, Genesis of Articulif) 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


on to Editors Note: The following list of 
chapters and their officers is based on the 
atest information received by THE BUL- 
E TIN staff. Whenever changes in chapter 
oficial personnel occur, the editor should be 
nformed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
veilable for ready reference at all times. 
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Boston Chapter 
President, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 32 
fiiton Rd., Brookline 46, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
ent, Miss Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow St., 
Bosion 15, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mabel 
arker, Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Need- 
am 92, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Pear- 
on, 556 Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 

Buffalo Chapter 
President, Mrs. Louise C. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
ood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
lent, Mrs. Jessie Cutler Wixom, 19 Park St., 
Buifalo 1, N. Y.; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Alice Rozan, 150 North Parade, Buffalo 11, 
.Y.; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucy 
facdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., Buffalo 16, 
iratio(—fN Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild S. Ihde, 157 


rticulaJewett Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Chicago Chapter 

eh ad President, Miss Sonia Sharnova, 5046 
ectionti Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, Ill.; Vice-Presi- 
Bent, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 Kimball 


eg Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIL; 
ad. Becretary, Miss. Ruth Heizer, 4951 Sharidan 
som a Rd., Chicago 40, Ill.; Treasurer, Mr. David 
go ougmpustin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, Ill. 
m evel : Colorado Chapter 
r eigh § President, Mr. Roger D. Fee, 1900 S. Clay- 
withoupgon St, Denver 10, Colo.; Vice-President, 
velopeif {r. Carl G. Melander, 1807 Fairacres Drive, 
criticapprecley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
d = fildred W. Coffin, College of Music, Univ. 
Bf Colo., Boulder, Colo.; Program Chair- 
in thpyman, Mr. Horace Lee Davis, 1115 Hudson 
is Denver 7, Colo. 
musck Detroit Chapter 
but thf® President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 


. Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
ly fromfHighland Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
associ{#@arrict J. Ingersoll, 671 Clairmount Ave., 
d wholf®etroit 2, Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril 


he traQKirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
n. Thi went 


expres : ezemael, 7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 
ns, pai, Mich. 
Indianapolis Chapter 

Prcsident, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 
ns, Joli@02 “. Meridian, Apt. 10, Indianapolis 4, 
s, Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 
60 Weguechirner, Indiana Central College, Indian- 

polis 3, Ind. 
Artic ulin Kansas City Chapter 
erta‘io"@ President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 


Kausas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
resid-nt, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 3500 


Walnut St., Kansas City 5, Mo.; Secretary, 
Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Terrace, 
Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. Blanche 
N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mr. William Vennard, 3805 S. 
Hope St., Los Angeles 37, Calif.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 2nd St., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif.; Secretary, Mr. Price 
Dunlavy, 6161 Barrow Drive, Los Angeles 
48, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 
2401 Effie St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Maine Chapter 
President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss 
Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Paul W. Peterson, Salem 
College, School of Music, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; Vice-President, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, 
E. Carolina Tchrs. College, Greenville, N.C.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Ann E. Biggs, Ap- 
palachian State Tchrs. College, Boone, N.C. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mr. W. B. Hillard Comstock, 
1624 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 S. 
17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- 
Treasurer. Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chest- 
nut St.; Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Quad City Chapter 

President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, lowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 
J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ace., Rock Island, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Eolmen, 761 - 
34th St., Rock Island, Ill. 


San Francisco Chapter 

President, Mr. Eugene Fulton, 2810 Clay 
St., San Francisco 15, Calif.; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 - 10th Ave., Oak- 
land 6, Calif.; Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tenny- 
son, 2890 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 
Pine St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Twin City Chapter 

President, Miss Maria Montana, 2009 
Queen Avenue So., Minneapolis 5, Minn.; 
Vice-President, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, North- 
western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 
1737 Jefferson Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; 
Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, 917 - 
21st Avenue So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


“How great a gift God gave to the world 
when music was breathed into creation!” 
Theodore Thomas. 


AN EMERGENT CONCEPT 
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3. Brody, Viola A., An Experimental Study 
of the Emergence of the Process Involved 
in the Production of Song. Dissertation, 
Univ. of Mich. 1947. 

4. Westerman, Kenneth N., The Vibrato, 
A Specific Integrational Emergence Upon 
Fusure of Somatic Rhythms. Disserta- 
tion, Univ. of Mich. 1939. 


DO NOT FORGET! 
The N.A.T.S. Convention 
Chicago - Dec. 27-29 incl. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
(Continued from page 17) 


POOR PEDAGOGUE 

“The proper use of the voice should be 
taught in connection with the pronounce- 
ment. The voice being next to the brain, 
the vehicle of the orator’s power, it should 
be forged and shaped and tempered with 
the same patience and craft as the chieftan’s 
sword. There will probably be some dif- 
ficulty for a while to come in finding com- 
petent instructors. The men who possess 
finely developed voices, and are thus able 
to give precept with example, are rarely 
willing to relapse into pedagogues.” 
The Maryland School Journal, October 1878. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING (Inc. ) 


(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 

ments, Song Lists and other liter- 

ature pertaining to the voice 

teaching profession, are available 

for distribution, including 

Tenth Song List—Recital Songs by 

American Composers 

Program Building for Young 
Singers 

Ethics in the Field of the Teaching 
of Singing 

The Sacred Oratorio (Presser & Co., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.) ($1.00) 


American Academy publications may be had 
on application to Harold C. Luckstone, Sec- 
retary, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
A minimum fee is charged to apply to cost 
of printing and transmission. 


“All beings contain but three elements, 
namely, substance, force and law: substance 
which is their center of being: force, which 
is their action: law, which is the measure 
of their action.” PERE LACORDAIRE 
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THE KEY TO COORDINATION ... PHENOMENON OF VOCAL TONE 


THE KEY TO COORDINATION 
(Continued from page 4) 


inhibit freedom of expression. Much of 
this tension can be overcome by inspiring 
the student to turn loose and express him- 
self. After fifteen years of inhibiting the 
natural action of the vocal mechanism, many 
exercises such as jaw relaxation, tongue 
action, etc., may be necessary before much 
freedom is gained. These exercises should 
always be accompanied by an effort to 
express something. 

Action and feeling go together. To feel 
and not to act is frustrating. To attempt the 
act of singing a beautiful phrase without 
feeling is futile. The two should go together 
always. Even the simplest vocal exercise 
should be accompanied by a pleasure at 
being able to express. If all mechanical 
action can be related at once to freedom 
of expression, the student will have proper 
coordination and will develop artistically and 
technically toward the goal of beautiful, 
sincere singing. 


FROM OUT THE EDITOR’S 
MAIL BOX 


“I want to tell you what a superb job has 
been done to build THE BULLETIN to its 
present state. You should have the heartfelt 
thanks of all thirteen hundred members of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing.” 

Dr. Harvey Ringel 
Chicago, III. 


“Congratulations on the new format of 
THE BULLETIN.” 
Jerold Faxon Shepherd 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Greetings. Congratulations on the new 
BULLETIN. It is something for each 
member to be proud of, and I am sure that 
to be identified with the organization in the 
years to come will mean a great deal for 
each of us.” 

Frederick Haywood 
Rochester, N. Y. 


“Congratulations on the new format for 
THE BULLETIN. Also for the varied and 
interesting roster of contributors.” 

Louise Baxter Colgan 
Waterville, Maine. 


“I do want to tell you how the last two 
issues of THE BULLETIN have impressed 
me. Sincere congratulations. 

Henry Veld 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


“I am enjoying the new make-up of THE 
BULLETIN, and find it very valuable both 
for myself and for my students.” 

William Steven 
University, Alabama 


“THE BULLETIN is really something to 
be read and shown with pride.” 
Ruth Heizer 
Evanston, Ill. 


“I believe THE BULLETIN is the big- 
gest single force in our organization for the 
betterment of our profession. It must be 
a great attraction to those not as yet one 
of us, but desiring to be.” 

Grace Leslie 
New York City 


“My warmest congratulations to you on 
the new BULLETIN.” 
Tudor Williams, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


THE BULLETIN, in its new for- 
mat, is mailed under second-class 
postage—the cost is 5 cents for each 
individual copy that is released. On 
the envelope enclosure is marked 
“Return postage guaranteed.” Each 
copy of THE BULLETIN returned to 
the editor’s office involves an ad- 
ditional postage cost to the National 
Association of 5c. This is the nearest 
approach that can be made to salvag- 
ing copies of THE BULLETIN not 
claimed at point of delivery. This 
arrangement provides a_ reasonably 
good method of keeping the mailing 
lists accurate and up to date. 

All members are urged to cooperate 
with THE BULLETIN staff, in the 
following manner: If you have moved 
and have not in the meantime notified 
Mr. Harold Luckstone, Assistant Edi- 

Remember that every copy of THE 
BULLETIN returned to the editor’s 
office involves extra expense to the 
National Association and additional 
work and bother for those who are 
trying to maintain for the organization 
well-organized, accurate lists for mail- 
ing purposes and matters of record. 
tor, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N.Y., please leave at the address which 
you are leaving, sufficient money to 
finance the forwarding of your copy 
to your new address. Also be sure to 
leave a complete and accurate for- 
warding address with the superinten- 
dent of your building or with the 
postal authorities. 


PHENOMENON OF VOCAL TONE 
QUALITY 

(Continued from page 15) 
within another resonance region for thig 
vowel. 
at a pitch midway between the trough and 
crest and shows a slight drop in energy af 
both crest and trough of the pitch cycle 
This suggests that this resonator is probably 
more sharply tuned and the energy of thé 
partial decreases as its pitch falls above and 
below the period of optimum resonance 
Number ten falls directly above this regiog 
of resonance and its strength is greatly in 
creased as its pitch is lowered from 1!2f 
at its crest to 1020 at its trough. 


Another region of resonance is foun 
near partial number twenty-six and affec 
twenty-four an dtwenty-five similarly, by 
the later is affected the more strongly sine 
it is somewhat closer to the pitch of th 
resonator. Twenty-six is affected doubly a 
its pitch rises and falls above and belo 
the period of optimum resonance. Numbg¢ 
twenty-seven is somewhat similarly affecte 
but apparently is also influenced somewhaim 
by another region above it. Partials twenty 
eight and twenty-nine increase in energy wit 
raises in pitch approaching a region fro 
below while number thirty is opposite if 
pattern and increases in strength as its pitd 
descends into this same region of resonancé 

Partials one, two, three, and four sho 
little change and probably fall within period 
of resonance sufficiently broad to be unaf 
fected by the small pitch changes. They ma 
also have stronger chordal energy than t 
higher overtones. 

The widespread interchange of energy 
tween partials during the pitch vibrato cyc 
is amazing and undoubtedly most significa 
as a qualitative factor. The order and co 
sistency of these changes from one cycle t 
another is most revealing, indicating a de 
nite relation between the overtones ang 
periods of resonance. Since the formant 
vary considerably for each vowel sound, t 
overtone patterns will vary similarly. 
are now able to determine the importan 
of these timbre changes and to extablis 
norms for the timbre vibrato as we ha 
done for the pitch vibrato. Furthermore 
are able to describe resonance characteristid 
and qualities of a particular voice or vowe 
in great detail disclosing thereby strengtl 
and weaknesses in tonal production. 
accoustica! medium may thus be used to 
veal some of our physiological capacities a 
handicaps. 


“A truism is a truth stated without ‘avi 
been re-discovered.” 
(Music Surve 
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i ASSOCIATION ROUTINE... 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

DMMI 

DMMITTEE ON VOCAL 

DUCATION 

rard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 

on Carson (N. Y.) 

hard De Young CIll.) 

th Douglass (Mass.) 

tor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

ward Harris (N. Y.) 

ia Sharnova (Iil.) 

e following new national committees 
re announced by President Mowe, in be- 
if of the executive committee, as of 
brch 1951: 


MMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
lliam E. Ross, Chairman (Ind.) 
xander Grant (Colo.) 

ace Leslie (N. Y.) 

try F. Taylor (N. C.) 

lliam Vennard (Calif.) 


SEARCH COMMITTEE 
hard De Young, Chairman (Ill.) 
ille Borchers (Tex.) 

Iph Errolle (La.) 

pha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
1B. Oncley (N. J.) 

liam C. Rice (Kan.) 
E. Ross (Ind.) 

Vennard (Calif.) 

ert Walls (Ore.) 

mneth Westerman (Mich.) 


MMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CAL AFFAIRS 


len Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
ry Cook (Colo.) 

de Garrett (Tex.) 

ward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Hardy (Calif.) 

1 L. Nelson (Ind.) 

e E. Pierce (Iowa) 


: MITTEE ON LOCAL 
IDY-GROUPS 

ce Leslie, Chairman (N. Y.) 
mmittee being selected) 


lected to Membership 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
bh, Mrs. Paul, 209 Watson St., Johnstown, Pa. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 

» Miss Janet Souders, 623 East Sth Ave., 
ncaster, Ohio. 

>, Mr. Charles Henry, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
icago 5, Til. 


LIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 
ur, Mr. Harold, 4138 Shadyglade Ave., No. 
bllywood, Calif. 

ett, Mrs. Emma M., 641 W. Palmer Ave., 
mpton, Calif. 

n, Mrs. Annie Mottram, 2915 Canterbury Road, 
m Marino, Calif. 

ner, Mr. Gordon Dix, 322 West Arbor Vitae, 
lewood 1, Calif. 

till, Mr. Elias Franz, 2705 Park Ave., La 


e, Mrs. V; 2932 Wilshire Bivd., Los 


heeles 5, 


AMENDMENT 

The following proposed Amend- 
ment to the By-Laws has been acted 
upon favorably by the Board of Di- 
rectors and the Executive Committee, 
and is submitted to the membership 
in accordance with the By-Laws, 
“Amendments,” Article X, Section 1, 
Paragraph 2. 

It will take effect thirty (30) days 
after the receipt of this notice by the 
membership. 

Viee-Presidents 

The number of Vice-Presidents shall 
be increased to four (4) through the 
addition of a Third and Fourth Vice- 
President. 

The term of office shall be two (2) 
years, beginning with the 1951 elec- 
tion. Their specific duties shall be 
determined by the President and the 
Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Corinne, 450 S, Kingsley Dr., Los 

Dao. Mt Mr. 316%4 N. Hollywood Way, Bur- 
Donohtie, Mrs. Childs, “Magic Oaks,” P.O. 
Geena, Mrs. "Jeanette, Registrar reports lack of 
Kohler, L., 1625 College Ave., Fresno 
Rodini, Mme. Vesta, 1336 Ingraham St., Los An- 
geles Lawrence, 3187 Clay St, San Fran- 
Thomes, Mr, John Charles, 99 Fairway, Santa 


» Mrs, Frances Gettys, Casa Felice, River- 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Arment, Mr. Hollace E., School of Music, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio (formerly, Music Dept., 
Alabama Polytech. Instit., Au Ala.) 

Ni. formerly, 29 Jan Newark 
2, ormer: it. 
Miss A: Fitizabeth Deve. North- 
western State Coll. Natchitoches, La 
Appalachian State “Tech. N. 


Blanke: Mrs. 
¥. N. Y. 216 Horner, 
Brown, Albert und, 648 Race St., Denver, Colo 


Box 204 Rogers 
(formerly, Taylor 


Butterwo r 
Center, B n, Ind. 
Caraj Mr. School of Music, North 


Texas State Goll Tex. (formerly, Kent 

State University, "Kent, Ohio io.) 

illian Wiesike, 1922 N. Highland 
lif. (formerly, c/o Case, 


Ave. 
Gebhardt, Mr. Ora Earl, 329 So. M 
2, Ohio (Correction: 329, not 239) 
Green, Mr. Norman E., 39 Edgewater Dr. 
hio (formerly, 147% E. Bagley Rd., 


Berea 
loise Waltermire, 3945 
9, Texas. (formerly, 1107 eee 


Texas) 

Grove, Mr. Eugene F., Alma , Alma, Mich. 
(formerly, —— Courts, B Ind.) 
Rigg 1044 Bates St. S. Grand 

tion: not 1004. 
Hagee. Gy Box 644 Sylva, N. Car. 
Jenwood Dr., 
‘enn 
, Mr. Frederick, 300 Alexander St., Apt. 


D-17, Rochester 7, N. Y. (formerly, 253 Alex- 
ander 


Ev School Music, Northwestern 

versity, a, (Prefers listing under 
; instead of Mrs. F. C. Garling, 
drs. Jeanette R.F.D. 1, Holland, 

Mich. (formerly, B Box 4 Tevas 

Mr 7100 'N. Sheridan Apt. 
R, Ch 3 in. (formerly, 911 Lake Ave., 
+e Robert John, Box 1045, Coral 
(formerly, Box 1803, Asheville, 


Fidelia, SSND, 2647 Ohio Ave., St. 
Mo. (formerly, 6300 West Main, Belle- 


Tolbert, Mr. William Bruce, 1511 Madison Ave., 
Oxford, Miss. (formerly, 319 EB. Wooster St., 
woowling Greer, Ohio) 
(formerly, Bucknell niv., 
MEMBERS REINSTATED 
C. 208 So. 36th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Sister Mary Blanda, CDP, St. Henry's Academy, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow members 


MARY D. LIGGETT 
Pella, Iowa 


FRED G. ELLIS 
Omaha, Nebraska 
BLANCHE HASKELL 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


N.A.T.S. MONOGRAM SEAL 


Large Seal, $1.50 


May be obtained from the Secretary, 
Henry Veld, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill. Use them on your stationery 
and display advertising. 

PUBLICIZE NATS IN A DIGNIFIED 
MANNER. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(September 30, 1951) 


Eastern District 373 
Southeastern District 70 
Southern District 66 
Central District 318 
Northern District 99 
Southwestern District 197 
California—Western District ................ 123 
Northwestern District 59 
Canada 1 
TOTAL 1,306 
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